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z COMMON ANTELOPE. 


deer or buck, and reſembling 
it in all the proportions of its body: 
It has upright horns twiſted ſpirally, 
and ſurrounded almoſt to the top with 
prominent fings ; the horns are about 
ſixteen inches long, and twelve inches 
diſtant from point to point. The co- 
lour of this animal is brown mixed with 
red, and duiky ; its belly, and the in- 
fide of its thighs are white; it has a 
ſhort tail; which is black above and 
white beneath. The female is with- 
but horni; This creature is found 
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4 The AnTELOPE. 


principally in Barbary, Its horns, 
when on the ſkull, reſemble the ancient 


lyre; and the fides of that inſtrument 


were frequently made of the horns of 
animals, as appears from ſeveral ancient 


Tu BLUE ANTELOPE. 


THE colour of this animal, when 
alive, 1s a fine blue ; but, when dead, 


it changes to a bluiſh grey, with a mix- 


ture of white. Its horns are twenty 
inches long, ſharp pointed, taper, and 
bending in an arch backwards; they 
are marked with twenty prominent 
rings, but are ſmooth towards their 


e This antelope is ſomewhat 
a 


rger than a buck: it has long hair, a 
white belly, and a tail ſeven inches 
long; and has a large white mark be- 


neath each eye. This ſpecies, from 


the length of its hair, and the form of 


the horns, connects this genus with 


that of the goat. 
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ITHEhorns of this animal are ſtraight, 
flender, annulated, and near three feet 
long ; with a triangular black ſpot at 
their baſe, .bounded on each fide with 
white : it has a black line extending 
from the neck to the loins; the neck, 


en 

d, breaſt and belly white, Its tail, TOE 
R- is about two feet long, is terminated 
ty with black hair. It is about the ſize of 
nd a buck. It refides chiefly in the plains, 
cy and inhabits Egypt, the Cape, Arabia, 
ent the Levant, and India. e 

eir | 

hat 8 | 3 
„a Tur PAS AN, ox BE Z O AR 
hes ANTELOPE. 


be- of 2 43 1 
rom THIS animal greatly reſembles the 
n of former, except a {mall variety in their 
with horns; this is however never found on 
Ihe plains, but inhabits the inhoſpitable 


and rough mountains of Laar, in Per- 


fia, and is alſo found in Egypt and 


Arabia. This animal is fleet and timid, 
Tu Hand is one of thoſe which produce the 


bezoar, a conctetion in the inteſtines 


ay. or 


back, and ſides are dark grey, and the 
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or ſtomach, which -was once in ſuch 
repute. all over the world for its medi- 
cinal virtues. This ſtone is from the 
ſize of an acorn to that of a pigeon's 
egg; 2 large ſtone is proportionably 
more 5 than a ſmall one; its 
ice encreahng like that of a diamond. 

t was formerly ſold at moſt extrava- 
gant prices, but the value 1s now great- 
[7 xbated. The bezoar 1s ſometimes of 
a blood colour; ſometimes of a pale 
yellow, and of all the ſhades between 
— two colours. It is generally 
ſmooth and gloſſy, and has a fragrant 
ſmell, like ambergreaſe, occaſioned, 
perhaps, by the aromatic food upon 
which the animal feeds. Bezoar, how- 
ever, is diſcarded by judicious phy fſi- 
.cians, and is now chiefly conſumed in 
countries where the knowledge of na- 
ture has been but little advanced. Ex- 
perience has found but few cures 
wrought by this medicine, but they fre- 
uently prove fatal to the animal that 
bears them. Theſe concretions are 
ſometimes found in cows, and are oc- 
cafioned by their practice of licking off 
their hair, which, in the ſtomach, ga- 
thers in the ſhape of a ball. There is 
indeed ſcarce an animal, except of the 
e So, Car- 


* 


earnivorous kinds, that does not pro- 
duce ſome of theſe concretions in the 


the ſtomach, inteſtines, kidnies, bladder, 
n's and even in the heart. N 
bly MA” 

1ts 


at- THE colour of this animal is a deep 
s of tawny, and its ſides are moſt fingularly 


pale marked with two tranſverſe bands of 


reen white, croſſed by two others from the 
ally back to the belly: on the rump are 
rant three white lines pointing downwards 
ned, on each fide ; and its thighs are {potted 
pon with white: its tail is ten inches long, 
z0w- {MW covered with long rough hairs, Its 
1yſi- ears are broad; and its horns, which are 


tibs. This ſpecies of animals lives in 


woods of Senegal. 


Tur AFRICAN ANTELOPE. 
THIS anime, which is alſo called 


bout eighteen inches high. Its form is 
a 6 ; 4 ; 4 +. 4 — moſt 


Tux HARNESSED ANTELOPE. 


ſtraight, are nine inches long, point- 
ing backwards, with their two ſpiral _ 


large herds, and inhabits the plains and 


the wild antelope of Grimmius, is a- 


6 The ANT ETO. 
moſt ele ant. Its horns are ſtraight, 
black, flender, ſharp pointed, and 
about three inches in length, flightly 
annulated at the bafe. In the middle 
ns the head, between the horns, is an 
airy tuft, ſtandin right; on both 
ſides, between 3 ag "the noſe, 
there are very deep cavities, contain- 
ing a yellow oily liquid, which coa- 
gulates into a black ſubſtance, that has 
a ſtrong ſmell, ſomewhat between the 
muſk and the civet. This being taken 
away, the liquid again runs out and 
coagulates. As thele cavities have no 
communication with the eyes, this 
oozing ſubſtance can have nothing of 
the nature of tears. The colour of the 
neck and: body of this animal is brown, 
mixed with a tinge of yellow ; its bell 
is white; and its tail, which is ſhort, is 
black above, and white beneath. The 
females are without horns. 
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Tus ROYAL Ax TEL OPER. 


THIS animal is alſo called the chev- 
rotin, or little Guinea deer. It is 4 
haps the leaſt and moſt beautiful of all 

.  eloven-footed quadrupeds ; its legs, = 
5 5 8 the 
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9 
bs the ſmalleſt part, are not much thicker 
than a gooſe-quill. It is almoſt nine 
nd WF inches high, and fourteen from the 
point of the noſe to the inſertion of 
dle the tail. It is moſt delicately ſhaped, 
an and reſembles a ſtag, in miniature; 
oth except that the horns of the male (for 
fe, the female is without rhe are more 
in- of the gazelle kind, being hollow and 
OA- annulated in the ſame manner. It has 
has broad ears, and in the upper-jaw it 
the has two canine teeth; in which reſpect 
ken it is different from all other an boi of 
and che goat and deer kind, and thus makes 
no Wa diſtinct ſpecies by itſelf. The co- 
this WF lour of this beautiful animal is not leſs 
of pleaſing ; the hair, which is ſhort and 

ploſly, being generally of a fine yel- 
ow, except in the neck and belly, 
which is white. They are natives of 
Senegal, and the hotteſt parts of Africa: 
they are extremely agile, and will bound 
over a wall twelve feet high. But 
though they are wonderfully ſwift for 
their ſize, yet the Negroes frequently 


10 overtake them in the purſuit, and knock 
” them down with their ſticks. When 
hev- they are tamed, which is done without 


4 much difficulty, they become enter- 
f all Mtaining and familiar; but they are of 
s, in 0 eee ſuch 


% 
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ſuch delicate conſtitutions, that they 
can bear no climate but the hotteſt, and 
1 cannot endure tranſportation into our 
ftregzion. 1 


Taz INDOSTAN ANTELOPE: 


THIS animal inhabits the moſt diſ. 
tant parts ot the mogul's dominions ; 
it chews the cud, and riſes and lies 
down like a camel i it makes a kind of 
croaking noiſe, ſomewhat like the rat- 
tling of deer in rutting-time. The 
height of this animal is about four feet, 
and it has a large lamp in the ſhoul- 
ders, reſembling that of the Indian ox: 
its horns are ſeven inches long, bending 
forwards; and its neck, which is ſtrong, 
is alſo bending forward like that of the 
camel; on the top of which is a ſhort 
mane. Its hinder parts reſemble thoſe 
of an aſs; and the tail, which is twenty- 
two inches long, 1s terminated with long 
hairs : its legs are flender, and on the 
lower part of the breaft, the ſkin hangs 
looſe like that of a cow; its hair, which 
is ſhort and ſmooth, is in general of a 
light aſh-colour, though duſky in ſome 
parts; it is White beneath the = 
: "a 
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nd under the tail: on the forchead is 
black ſpot in the form of a diamond, 
)r.-Parſons and Mr, Pennant are the 


nly hat who have deſcribed this 
ima 


ur WHITE-FOOTED ANTE- 
LOPE, 


' 


THE height of this animal to the 
p of the ſhoulders is about four feet, 
d the colour is a dark grey. It has 
ort horns, bending a little forward; 


ack ſtripes : it has a ſmall black mane, 
ich extends half way down the back; 
d a tuft of long black hairs on the 


ge ſpot of white; another on the 
ſt between the fore - legs; ; one white 
t on each ſore - foot; and two on 
h hind - foot. Its tail, which is 
tty long, is tufted with black hairs. 
0 female is without horns, and of 
ale brown colour; it has a mane, 
t, and ſtriped ears like the male. 
Js @ native of India. A few years 
a pair of theſe animals was living, 
Io be ſeen at Claremont. 
Tax 


The ANTELOPE. It. 


ears are large, and marked with two 


part of its neck; above which is a 
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Tur SWIFT ANTELOPE, W1 


THE length of this animal is about IM * 
three feet ten inches, and the height Hred 
two feet eight inches: this ſpecies 
varies in colour, but it is in general 
tawny ; the lower part of the fides, 
the belly, the rump, and the thighs fou 
white: it has alſo a white ſpot on the 
fore-part of the neck. It has round ſbel] 
horns, about eight inches long, re- 
verting at their ends, It inhabits Sene- Won 
gal, is very ſwift, and eaſily tamed, 
han compares its flight to the rapi - N wo 
dity of a whirlwind, 


Tur RED ANTELOPE. 


THE length of this animal is four inch 
feet, and the height two feet three our 
inches; it is all over of a reddiſh co- N 
lour : its horns are five inches. and a Poin 
Ts half long, and its ears five inches. It Ras 
4 5 e 1 
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Mais STRIPED ANTELOPE. 


THE colour of this animal is of a 
reddiſh caſt, mixed with grey; it has a 


ies Wwhite ſtripe along the top of the back, 
ral extending from the ſhoulders to the 
es, tail; from this ſeven others branch out, 
ghe {four pointing towards the thighs, and 
the {three towards the belly: the breaſt and 


belly are grey, and on the upper-part.' 
pf the neck is a ſhort mane, and ſome 
ng hairs hanging down from the 
roat to the breaſt. Its tail, which is 

wo feet long, is brown above, white 
beneath, and black at the end. It has 
mooth horns, twiſted ſpirally, com- 
prefled ſideways, with a ridge on one 
ide following the wreaths : they con- 
iſt of three bends, are three feet nine 
nches long, and of a pale brown co- 
our: they are cloſe at the baſe, and 
wo feet ſeven inches diſtant at the. 
doints, which are round and ſharp. It 
las a hard horney ſubſtance, diſpoſed 
n ridges, in the upper-jaw. The 
ngth of this animal is nine feet, and 
he height four feet; its body is long 
d ſlender, and it has flender legs. 

The face, which is brown, is marked 
ES O with 
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with two white lines, proceeding from 
the corner of each eye, and uniting 
above the noſe, It is a native of the 
Cape of Good-Hope. 


Tur CHINESE ANTELOPE. 


THIS animal inhabits the vaſt plains 
beyond the lake Baikal ; the fleſh ſup- 
plies the natives with food, and the 
ſkin with cloathing : the horns are 
greatly valued by the Chineſe, who 
purchaſe them at a great price. This 
creature delights in being on the banks 
of rivers, and readily ſwims over the 
ſtream to the oppoſite fide. It is about 
the ſize of à roe-buck, of the ſame co- 
lour, and 1:nitates his actions. Its 

| horns are ſlender, bending a little in 
the middle, and reverting towards the 
end; they are annulated on their lower- 
part, and very black and {mooth at 
their ends. = 


Tux SCYTHIAN ANTELOPE. 


THE height of this animal is about 
two feet ſix inches, the length fout 
77 feer 


bout 
fout 
feer 


feet nine inches, and the tail about 
three inches: its head reſembles that of 
a ſheep; its noſe is very large, arched, 
and marked the whole length with a 
{ſmall line; the cutting-teeth are placed 
{ſo looſe in their ſockets as to move with 
the leaſt touch. The hair of the 


is rough, like that of the goat but 


that of the female 1s ſmoother}; they 
have long hair, reſembling Wool, at 
the bottom of the ſides and the throat; 
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their breaſt, belly, and inde of the 


thighs are of a ſhiningwhite, and their 


back and fides of a dirty white. The 


male has horns about a foot long, 
bending a little in the middle, the 
points inclining inwards, and the ends 
{mooth, the other part being annu- 
lated ; they are of a pale colour, and 
the greateſt part almoſt tranſparent. 


The females are harmleſs and timid: if 
Bey are attacked either by dogs or 


wolves, the males place them in a circle, 
and ſtand round, with their heads to- 
wards the enemy, and will defend them 
valiantly. Theſe animals bleat like 
ſheep, and their common pace is a trot : 
when they go faſter it is by leaps and 


bounds ; and they are as fleet as roe- 


bucks, Their ſkin, which is delicately 
EG ä loft, 
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10 The ANTELOPE. 
ſoft, is excellent for gloves, and many 
other purpoſes. Their fleſh reſembles 
that of a buck, both in colour and 
flavour, but the head is reckoned the 
moſt delicious eating. They are ſeen 


in flocks from five to ten thouſand, be- 


tween the Tanais and Boriſthenes. The 
wild ſheep or ablavos, mentioned by Le 
Brun, appear to be the ſame with theſe, 
The young are eaſily tamed, and after 
being turned out on the deſart, will 
readily return to their maſter, 


Tux CERVINE AN TEL OPE. 


- THIS is che bubalus of the ancients, 
It ſeems to partake of the mixed na- 
tures of the cow, the goat and the 
deer. In the figure of its body, ſize, 
and ſhape of its legs, it reſembles the 
ſtag: but it has permanent horns like 
the goat. In its manner of living alſo, 
it reſembles-that animal: but it differs 
in the make of its head, being exactly 
like a cow in the length of its muzzle, 
and in the diſpoſition of the bones of 
its ſkull. This animal has a long nar- 
row head; the eyes placed very high 
and near the horns; the forehead ſhort 
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and narrow; the horns black, twiſted, 
ny annulated, and twenty inches long; and 
les about eleven in the girth at the baſe: 
nd its ſhoulders are very high, on which 
the it has a kind of a bunch, which termi- 
den nates at the neck; the tail is about a 
be- foot long, terminated with a tuft of 
The hair. It is remarkable that the hair of 
Le mis animal is thicker at the middle than 
eſe, {Wat the root: in all quadrupeds, except 
fter {this and the elk, the hair tapers off 
will Wfrom the bottom to the point; but in 
theſe, each hair appears to ſwell in the 
middle like a ſkittle. The bubalus alſo 
reſembles the elk in ſize, and the colour 
of its ſkin; but there is no ſimilitude 
between them in other reſpects. This 
animal is common in Barbary. 


Tux SENEGAL ANTELOPE. 


THE head and body of this animal 
alſo, Ware of a light reddiſh brown, with a 
ffers Wnarrow black lift down the hind-part 
ly ef the neck; its rump is of a dirty 
zzle, MWwhite ; on each knee, and above the 
s of fetlock it has a duſky mark; the hoofs 
nar- Hare ſmall, and the tail, which is co- 
high Wrered with coarſe black hairs, is about 

F N 
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a foot long. Its horns are cloſe at 
the baſe, but bend ont greatly a lit- 
tle above, then towards the ends ap- 
proach again, and recede from each 
other near the points, which bend back- 
wards ; the diftance in the middle is 
about fix inches and an half, above 


that four inches, and fix at the points; 
they are ſeventeen inches in length, 
and eight in circumference at the bot- 


tom, ſurrounded with fifteen promi- 
nent rings; but they are ſmooth and 
tharp at the ends: its ears are ſeven 
inches long; its head is large and 
clumſy, and about eighteen inches long. 
The length of the in of this animal 


is about ſeven feet. It inhabits Sene- 


gal, where the French call it La grande 
vache brune, or great brown cow. 


ANIMALS or Taz DEER KIND. 


IF we examine the internal ſtructure 


of the bull and the ftag, we ſhall find 


a ftriking ſimilitude between them, 
though they do not in the leaſt reſem- 


ble each other as to ſhape and form : 
though one of theſe. animals is among 


the ſwifteſt, and the other the heavie - 
« 4 ; a © 


| 85 i. 19 
t of the creation ; the following are the 
light internal differences between them. 
* All the deer kind are without the galt 
ch bladder ; their ſpleen is proportionally 
larger; their kidneys are differently 
is formed. 5 


b rar ELK, on FEMALE MOOSE. 
- THIS animal is a native both of the 


nd old and new continent, being known 
en in Europe under the name of the elk, 


nd and in America by that of the mooſe- 
g. deer. It is ſometimes taken in the 
zal foreſts of Germany and Ruſſia, though 
c- {Mſcldom appearing ; but they are found 
ade in great plenty in North-America, 


where the natives purſue and track them 
in the ſhow. The accounts of this 
animal are extremely various; ſome 
declaring it to be as large as the ele- 
phant, and others deſcribing it as no 


are higher than a horſe. 
ind As the ſtature of this animal is its 
m, chief peculiarity, we with we could 
m- {deſcribe it with preciſion. An author 
n : of reputation * ſays he has ſeen an 
ng T——. ͤ— 
cit De. Goldſmith, 


horn 


horn of this animal, which was ten 
feet nine inches from one tip to che 
other; and another *, whoſe veracity 


— 


we can rely upon, ſays, he has ſeen in the 


The ELK, 


houſe of the Hudſon*s-Bay company, an 
horn which weighed fifty-ſix pounds, 
was thirty-two inches in length, thirty- 
four inches from tip to tip, and the 
' breadth of the palm was thirteen inches 
and an half. There 1s a very great 
difference in the ſize of theſe horns, 
and doubtleſs in the animals that ſup- 
ported them. From the dimenſions of 
the former, it appeared to require an 
animal far beyond the fize of an horſe 
to ſupport them. It required no ſmall 
degree of ſtrength to bear an head with 
ſuch extenfive and heavy antlers, and 
it is not to be doubted that the bulk of 
the body muſt have been proportiona- 
ble to the ſize of the horns. In the 
more noble animals, nature obſerves a 
erfe& ſymmetry ; and it is hardly to 
be ſuppoſed ſhe fails in this fingle in- 
ſtance. e | 
Mr. Pennant thus deſcribes a young 
female which he ſaw a few years ago 


- . 
at the marquis of Rockingham's houſe 


— 


8 


r 3 


_ * Mr. Pennant, 
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at Parſoff's-Green. *< A female of 
about a year old, was to the top of the 
withers five feet high, or fifteen hands; 
the head alone two feet long ; the 
length of the animal from noſe to tail, 
about ſeven feet : the neek much ſhorter 
than the head; with à ſhort thick up- 
right mane, of a light brown colour. 
The eyes ſmall; the ears one foot long, 
very broad and flouching ; noftrils very 
large; the upper-lip ſquare, DANES 
eatly over the lower; and hus a deep 
ſulcus in the middle, ſo as to appear 
almoſt bifid: noſe very broad: under 
the throat a ſmall excreſcence, from 
| whenee hung a long tuft of coarſe black 
hair: the withers very high: fore- 
legs three feet three inches long: from 
the bottom of the hoof to the end of 
the tibia, two feet four inches : the 
hind-legs much ſhorter than the fore- 
legs : Foos very much cloven : tail 
very ſhort; duſky above, white be- 
Ineath: colour of the body in general a 
hoary black ; but more ps ok the 
ace ace than any where elſe, This was 
ole brought from North-America, and was 
_- {called the mooſe-deer. A male of this 
Ppecies, and the horns of others having 
at been brought over of late years, prove 

S = 8 this, 


harlevoix and others make it the ſize 


this, on compariſon with the horns of 
the European elk, to be the ſame ani- 


mal.“ . | . 
As the animal above deſcribed was MM? 


only a year old, and a female, we may * 
reaſonably conclude chat the elk, eſpe- = 


cially in America, will grow to an 
amazing ſize: but the accounts given p 
by Jocelyn and Dudley of the ſize of 
the American mooſe, appear greatly 
exaggerated ; the former aſſerting that 
ſome are found twelve feet high, and 
the latter, making it eleven feet ; but 


of an horſe, or an Auvergne mule, 
which 1s a very large ſpecies. Jocelyn 
and Dudley have probably been too 
credulous, and had only the authority 
of huntſmen and Indians, who were 
fond of the marvellous. It is indeed 
certain, that the elk is common toi 
both continents ; and that the Ameri- 
can elk, having larger foreſts to range 
in, and more luxuriant food, grows to aſi 
larger ſize than the European. In all 
places, however, it is timorous and 
gentle; content with its paſture, and 
never chooſes to diſturb any other ani- 
mal, when ſupplied itſelf. 


In 
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In 1742, there was a female of the 
European kind fhewn at Paris, which 
was caught in a foreſt of Red-Rufſia * : 
: 2 it was then young it was ſix 
Jer teven inches high: from the tip of 
the noſe, to the inſertion of the tail, it 
was ten feet, and round the body eight 
of feet: the hair, which was long and 
coarſe, reſembled that of a wild boar. 
The ears were eighteen inches long, 
and not unlike thoſe of the mule. Un- 


uy der the throat it had a beard like a 

dre Vat, and a bone as large as an egg in 

wy the middle of the forchead, between 
7 


the horns. It uſed its fore-feet as a 
defence againſt its enemies. Thoſe 
ho ſhewed it aſſerted that it ran and 
ſwam with aſtoniſhing ſwiftneſs, and 
as exceedingly fond of the water. 
he proviſion allowed it was thirty 


! Wounds of bread every day, befides hay; 
1CT1- ” 4 Þ 

dend it drank about eight pails of water. 
157 It was tame, familiar, and obedient to 
0 N » | 


r | 
Theſe animals delight in cold coun- 
155 nes, feeding upon graſs in ſummer, 
nd the bark of trees in winter. In 
America they are found in the back 


* * — 


1 
* 
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parts of New- England, in the penin | 


ſula of Nova- Scotia, and in Canada; 
in Europe, they inhabit Lapland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Ruſſia; in Aſia, the 
north-eaſt parts of Tartary and Siberia: 
but they inhabit only thoſe parts of the a- 
bove countries, where cold reigns with 
dhe utmoſt rigour during part of the year, 

When the whale country is deeply co- 


vered with ſnow, the mooſe-deer herd 


together under the tall pine- trees, ſtrip 
off the bark, and continue in that part 
of the foreſt while it affords them ſub- 
ſiſtence. At that time the natives pre- 
pare to hunt them; and particularly 
when the ſun begins to melt the ſnow 
by day, which is frozen again at night; 
the icy cruſt which covers the ſurface 
of the ſnow, is then too weak to ſup- 
port ſo large an animal, and greatly 
retards its motion. When the Indians 
perceive an herd of theſe animals at a 
_ diſtance, they immediately prepare for 

their purſuit, The timorous creature 
no ſooner obſerves the approach of the 
enemy, than 1t attempts to eſcape, but 
ſinks through the ice at every ſtep it 
takes; the ſnow, which is generally 
about four feet deep, yields to its 
weight, and embarraſſes 35s ſpecd ; its 
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Weet are wounded with ſharp ice, and, 
s it paſſes along, its lofty horns are 
ntangled in the branches of the foreſt, 
The chace continues in this manner for 
dne, two, or three days together. By 
derſeverance, however, they generally 
th {Mucceed ; and he who firſt comes near 
nough, darts his lance, with unerring 
im, which flicks in the poor animal. 
This, for a time, ericreaſes its efforts 
o eſcape;; but the blows are ſo ſxilfully 
epeated by the hunters, that, at length, 
b. chauſted with the loſs of blood, it falls 
o the earth. 5 
The fleſh has an agreeable taſte, and 
s ſaid to be nouriſhing, The ſkin is 
trong, and ſo thick that it has been 
ften known to turn a muſket-ball. It 


hl > nevertheleſs ſoft and pliable, and, 
A, hen tanned, 18 extremely durable, 
— hough light. In ſome of them the 


air is a light grey; in others it is 
lackiſn; and when obſerved through _ 
microſcope, appears ſpongy, and is 
aller at each end than in the middle. 
ts horns are applied to all the purpoſes 
dr which hartſhorn is beneficial. The 


* orm of the horns, however, is dif- 
10 rent in different animals: in ſome 
its ey are like thoſe of the European 
er. ; D | Gs 
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elk, which ſpread into a broad paln 
with ſmall antlers on one of the edge; 
in others they have a branched broy 
antler, between the, bur and the palm 
which the German elk has not; and il 
this they entirely 3 with thok 
whole horns, are ſo frequently foun 
foffi in Ireland. , 
They have a ſingular gait, their pact 
being a high ſhambling trot ; but the 
move ſwiftly: they were formerly uſe 


* 


were often acceſſary to the eſcape « 
a criminals, the uſe of them was prohi 
bited under very ſevere penalties. 
In paſſing through thick woods, the 
carry their heads horizontally, tha 
their horns may not be entangled in tht 
branches. Though they are, in gene 
ral, very inoffenſive animals, yet, 1 
the rutting-ſeaſon, or when they ar 
wounded, they become very furious 
and attack with both horns and hoots, 
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the moſt extraordinary of all anima 


regio 


in Sweden to draw ſledges; but as the 
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egions of the North; and all attempts 
to accuſtom it to a more ſouthern cli- 
ate have been ineffectual. It jeems 
tted by nature to anſwer the neceſſities 
df that hardy race of mankind that live 
ear the pole. It inhabits the fartheſt 
jorth of any hoofed quadruped ; in 
\merica, it is found in Spitzbergen 
nd Greenland, but not farther ſouth. 
an Canada. In Europe, they are 
ſo found in Samoidea, Lapland, and 
(orway : in Aſia, the north-coaſt, as 
ras Kamtzchatka, and the inland parts 
low as Siberia, From this animal 
gone the natives of Lapland and Green- 
d ſupply moſt of their wants. It 
ſwers the purpoſes of an horſe, and 
aws their {ledges with amazing ſwift- 
is over the frozen lakes and rivers ; 
over the ſnow, which in the winter 
ſon covers the whole country; it 
wers the purpoſes of a cow, in fur- 
ung them with milk and cheeſe ; 
it anſwers the purpoſes of the ſheep, 
urniſhing them with a warm, though 
nely kind of covering. The fleth 
es them for food; the tendons for 
ſtrings 3 and, when ſplit, are uſed 
ead of thread. From this qua- 
ped alone they receive as many 
| 2 advan- 
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advantages as we derive from many, 
Providence has given theſe wretched 
outcaſts a faithful domeſtic, that is more 
patient and ſerviceable than any other 
upon earth. 
The rein deer has large but ſlender 
horns, bending forwards, palmated to- 
wards the top, with brow antlers, 
broad and palmated. Both the male 
and the female have horns ; but thok 
of the female are leſs, and have fewer 
branches. The height of a full-grown 
rein deer is about four feet fix inches; 
it always has a black ſpace round th: 


| 

| | 1 Pe * 3 W 
| eye. When it firſt ſheds its coat, e r 
= hairs are of a browniſh aſh colour, bu ad 


I 1 afterwards change' to a whitiſh. | 
115 has large hoofs, and a ſhort tail; in 

pace is rather a trot than a bounding 
and he can continue in it for a who 
day; its hoofs are cloven and moves 
ble, fo that he can ſpread them occa 
ſionally to prevent his finking in ti 
ſnow." The feet, juft at the inſertid 
of the hoof, are ſurrounded with a rin 
of white, e kr 
After rutting- time, which 1s towar re. 
the latter end of November, the re. o 
deer ſhed their horns; and they ſh, 
not completely furnifhed again my 
: y W | 
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rards autumn. A rich Laplander is 
dmetimes poſſeſſed of above a thouſand 
ein deer in a ſingle herd. The moun- 
ainous part of Lapland is barren, 
leak, and uninhabitable during the 
der inter; but, during the ſummer, it is 
to· Nie moſt defirable part of this fright- 
15, ul region, and has the moſt inhabitants. 
he natives reſide in cottages on the 
eclivity of the mountains, aſſociate 
dgether, and lead a chearful life. At 
ie approach of winter, they deſcend 
15 Wb the places below, each attended b 

s whole herd, which he conducts to 
e richeſt paſtures he can find. The 
oody part of the country 1s ſtill more 
folate and dreary. There nothing 
eſents itſelf but a frightful ſcene of 
ees deſtitute of fruit, and plains with- 
t verdure. Even in the midſt of 


0 Wmmer, nothing is to be ſeen but barren 
yy Ids covered anly with a white moſs : 
in At while one kind of moſs makes the 


Ids appear as if they were covered 
ith ſnow, another kind blackens over all 
e trees, and even conceals their ver- 
re. This moſs, however, is almoſt 
only food on which this animal ſub- 


* 
3 
. 
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1 the Wau of ſummer, the 
aplander, who, during the winter had 
d' his rein deer upon the plains, drives 
wed up to the mountains, The gnats, 
bred by the ſun's heat in the marſhy 
bottoms and weedy lakes, are all upon 
the Wing, and almoſt fill the air. The 
inhabitants are then obliged to cover 
| their faces with a mixture "of pitch and 
|| milk, to ſhield their ſkins from their 
It de redations. The country 1s ſo in- 
felted with them, that the natives ars 
almoſt afraid to open their mouths for 
fear of fuffocation : : theſe inſets are 
fo numerous and minute, that they en- 
ter into the noſtrils and the eyes, and 
| are continual tormentors. To the rein 
| | deer they are ſtill greater enemies : 
15 the horns of that animal being then in 
their tender Kate, and conſequently 
1 poſſeſſed of great ſenfibility, a cloud 
1 of inſects immediately ſettles upon them, 
[li and almoſt diſtract the poor animal. 
| i In this ſitugtion the quadruped and his 
' 


— ͤ— 
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maſter can have recourſe but to two re- 
medies: The one is for both to ſhelter 
thenifelves near their cottage, where 
the gnat is kept off by making a large 
fire of tree-moſs, the. ſmoke of which 
makes them a diqperſe. = 

Other 


* 


3 


_ 
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other expedient | is to aſcend to the tops 
of the higheſt mountains, where the 
coldneſs of the weather and the thin- 
neſs of the air, will not ſuffer the in- 
ſect to make its appearance, Here the 
rein deer are ſeen to continue the whole 
day without food, rather than return to 
the plains where they are ſo inceſſantly 
nd I perſecuted. 

eir There is alſo a Lapland gad- fly, 
n- {Wwhich at that time depoſits. its eggs in 
urs their ſkin, and is the peſt of theſe ani- 
for mals. The moment a fingle fly ap- 
are pears, the whole herd inſtantly per- 
:n- eeives it; they know their enemy, and 
nd endeavour, by toſſing about ee ee 
ein Hand running among each other, to ter- 
s : Nrify and avoid it : Fon; in general, their 
in endeavours are without effect; the gad- 
tly fly depoſits its eggs, which burroughs 
Wunder the fkin, "wounds it in ſeveral - 
places, and frequently | occations its 
death,” 


The female brings forth young in 


re- mh middle of May, and gives milk till 
— the middle of October. During the 
1ere 


ſummer, the herdſman returns every 
morning and evening to the cottage 
rich his deer to be milked, where-t 
omen prepare a fire, the ſmoke * 
which 
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- which effectually drives off the gnats, 


and keeps the animals quiet while they 
are milking. The female ſupplies a- 
bout a pint, which is ſuperior to that 
of a cow ; after which the herdiman 
drives them back to paſture, 

Howeyer unpleafing it may be to the 


ſpectator to ſee the trees, and almoſt all 


the deſert parts of the country covered 


with moſs, the native conſiders it as 


one of his choiceſt benefits, and the 
moſt indulgent gift of nature; he en- 
vies neither the fertility nor the verdure 


of the more ſouthern landſcape. The 


deer, in the mean time, purſue their 
food, though covered in the deepeſt 
ſnow. Sometimes, however, it hap- 
pens that the winter commences with 
rain, and a froſt enſuing, covers the 
whole, country with a cruſt of ice. 


This is a moſt dreadful misfortune, 


both to the Laplander and his deer ; 
they have no proviſions in ſtore in caſe 
of accident, and have no other reſource 
than to cut down the large pine-trees, 
that are covered with moſs; which 


* furniſh but a ſcanty ſupply, and the 


greateſt part of the herd inevitably 
„ 8 


The 
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The rein deer of this country are of 
two kinds, the wild and the tame... The 
wild are larger, ſtronger, and more 
miſchievous than the tame, and their 
breed obtains a preference. The tame 


female is often ſent into the woods, 
from whence ſhe returns home impreg- 
E nated by one of the wild kind. Theſe 
are fitter for drawing the fledge, to 
which the Laplander yoaks them by a 
ſtrap, which goes round the neck, and 


comes down between the legs. The 
perſon who fits upon the ledge, guides 


| the animal with a cord, faſtened round 


the horns, who encourages 1t to pro- 
ceed by ſpeaking to it, and alſo drives 
it with a goad. Some of the wild 
breed are often found refractory, and 
ſometimes turn upon their drivers. But. 
no creature can be more active, patient, 
and willing than the tame animal : 
when urged to it, they will trot be- 
tween fifty and fixty F. 

one ſtretch. In ſuch a caſe, however, 


the poor obedient creature fatigues itſelf 


to death-:; and, if the Laplander does 


not kill it immediately, it will die a 


day or two after. In general, without 


any extraordinary efforts, they can 
travel about thirty miles without halt- - 


ing. 


® 
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ing. This is the only method of tra- 
velling in that country; but it can be 


inconvenient. 
they are about two years old, and con- 


rive at a certain age: they go eight 


they are about four years old; at which 


per age, the Laplander generally kills 


performed only in winter, when the 
ſhow is glazed over with ice : it is in- 
deed a ſpeedy method of conveyance, 
yet it is troubleſome, dangerous, and 


The females begin to breed when 


tinue breeding every year till they ar- 


months with young, and uſually bring 
forth two at a time. The dam is re- 
markably fond of her young: when 
they are ſeparated from her, ſhe will 
return from paſture, keep calling for 
them round the cottage, and will not 
deſiſt until they are produced at her 
feet, either dead or alive. The young 
continue to follow the dam for two or 
three years, but they do not acquire 
their full growth and ſtrength until 


time they are broke in, and managed 
for drawing the ſledge. They live a- 
bout ſixteen years, and, when at a pro- 


them for their fleſh and their ſkins. 

The bears ſometimes make depreda- 
tions upon the herd, though the 3 
„„ Gale 
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called the glutton is the moſt dangerous 
perſecutor. But this enemy is not ſo 
common in Lapland as in North-Ame- 
ca, where the rein deer is called the 
caribou, and the glutton the carcajou. 
This animal is about the ſize of a 
badger, and, in expectation of its prey, 
will conceal itſelf whole weeks toge- 
Ether in the branches of ſome ſpreading 
tree ; and if the wild rein deer ſhould 
happen to paſs underneath, it inſtant! 
drops down upon it, and fixes its teet 
and claws into the neck, juſt behind the 
Worns. The wounded animal flies for 
protection in vain; and though it runs 
hrough the foreſt, and ruſtles among 
he branches of the trees, the glutton 
eeps his ground; and though a part 
df its {ſkin and fleſh is rubbed off among 


he trees, he continues in the fame po- 


or Mition, till the animal drops with fa- 
re Wicue and loſs of blood. In this ſitua- 
Bl ion, the deer has only one method of 
: f 


ſcape, which is by jumping into the 
ater : the glutton cannot endure that 


lement, and immediately quits its 
4 old, thinking only of providing for 
11S | | 


ts own ſafety. 
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THE fallow deer and the ſtag re 
ſemble each other ſtrongly : they are 
alike in form, alike in diſpoſition, in 
the ſuperb furniture of their heads, in 
their twiftneſs, and in their timidity; 

and yet no two animals ayoid each 
other with more fixed animoſity, They 
never engender together, or herd toge- 


ther: they form diſtinct families 
which, though ſeemingly near, are ſtil ad, 
remote. | 
The fallow deer are ſmaller, les ro- n 
buſt, and lets ſavage than thoſe of .Mo! 
Mag kind: they are ſeldom found willy... 
in the foreſt, but are generally breſhgees 
up in parks, and kept for the pur. Neos 
poſes of hunting, or of luxury; their... 
fleſh being reckoned ſuperior to thatfſſf . 
of any other animal. Their horns anhont 
palmated at their ends, pointing a little ing 
forward, and branched on the "hinder: 1 
fide : there are two ſharp and flendenl.. .. 
brow antlers, and above them tv... 
imall Gender branches. The colour en: 
this deer is various, reddiſh, deep brownfiſ. co 
white, and ſpotted; and its "tail is long... 
than that of the ſtag. 
1 Ivo 


The horns of the buck, and all other 


nd take the uſual time for repairing: 
his change, however, happens later in 


an ne buck, and conſequently its rutting- 
u ime falls more into the winter. It is 
cf furious at this ſeaſon than the 

ty ormer. It does not quit its natural 

achhaſtures in ſearch of the female; but 
hehe males combat for the female among 

ge- Hach other. | 

ce The fallow deer is eaſily tamed, and 


zeds upon many articles which the 


Iſo browzes cloſer than the ſtag, and is 
erefore very prejudicial among young 
ees, Which it often {trips too cloſe for 
xcovery, It ſeeks the female at its 
cond year, and, like the ſtag, is fond 
f variety. The doe goes about eight 
jonths with young, and, in general, 
ings forth but one at a time. The 
ck and the ſtag differ eſſentially in 
me particulars; the buck comes to 
rtection in three years, and lives ſix- 
en; but the ſtag is ſeven years before 
comes to perfection, and lives forty 
ars. e 
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nimals of this kind, are ſhed ann vally, | 


ag refuſes 3 by which means its veni- 
dn is better preſgrved. This animal 
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chace, hunters have invented for him 
the following names. The firſt year 


a leſs powerful ſcent, ſo that the dogs, 
the purſuit, are more frequently at a fau 


fallow deer which are ſaid to be d 


kind, ſuppoſed to have been brough 


This animal being a beaſt of the 


the buck is called a fawn ; the ſecon( 
a pricket ; the third a ſorel; the fourth 
a {ore ; the fifth he obtains the appella. 
tion of a buck of the firſt head; and 
the ſixth a great buck. The female 
has not been honouxed with ſo man 
names; it is called a doe; the firſt year; 
fawn; and the ſecond a tegg. In gene. 
ral the ſtrength, cunning, and courage 
of the buck, are inferior to thoſe of the 
ſag, and conſequently it cannot afford; 
chace ſo long, ſo various, nor ſo obſti 
nate; beſides, it treads lighter, and leave 


We have in England two varieties d 
foreign origin: the beautiful ſpottel 


from Bengal; and the very deep brow 
ſort, which are now ſo common i 
many parts of this kingdom ; the 
were introduced here by king Jam 
the Firſt, from Norway, where he patl 
ſome time when he viſited his intend 
bride, Mary of Denmark: he obſerve 
thair hardineſs, and that they 1 21 cl 
: 0 
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ure the winter without fodder, even 
in that ſevere climate. He firſt brought 
ome into Scotland, and from thence 
ranſported them into his chaces of 
infield and Epping, to be near his 
alace of Theobald's; for that mo- 
arch, it is well known, was fond to 
xceſs of hunting. Since that time 
hey have greatly multiplied in man 
arts of this ifland, and England 1s 
ow become more famous for its veni- 
on, than any other country in the 
'orld, 

The fleſh of the French fallow deer 
much inferior, both in fatneſs and 
avour, to that fed upon Engliſh paſ- 

re. The Spaniſh fallow deer have a 
enderer neck, and are as large as ſtags, 
t of a darker colour. The Virginian 


ze Ul 
,otteE<r are larger than ours, with great 
Ouellecks, and a greyiſh colour. La Bat 


forms us that in Guiana, a country | 
South- America, there are deer with- - 
t horns, which reſemble thoſe of 
rope in every other particular, except 


paſſe at they are much ſmaller. Their 
tend ih, though ſeldom fat, is conſidered 
err} great delicacy. „ 
uld er The uſes of theſe animals are almoſt 


nilar: to what purpoſes the ſkin of 
E 2 the 
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the buck and doe is applied, is ſuff. 
ciently known to every one; and th: 
horns of the ſtag are of great uſe ii 
mechanics; and all the horns of th 
deer kind are extremely compact, fold 
hard, and weighty, ferving to mak 
excellent handles 10 couteaus, knives 
and ſeveral other utenfils. They: 
bound in that falt which is the baſis d 
the ſpirit of hartſhorn ; and, after th 
falts are extracted, the remains, whe 
calcined, become a valuable aftringen 
in fluxes, known by the name of bun 
hartſhorn. N | 
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THE ſtag, or hart, the female 
whicu is called a hind, and the you 
a calf, differs from a fallow deer bot 
in fize and in horns. The ſtag is mu 
larger, and his horns are round; by 

| thoſe of the fallow kind are broad an 
palmated. The firſt year the ſtag h 
properly no horns, but a kind of horn 
excreſcence, which is ſhort, rough, al 
covered with a hairy ſkin. The nel 
year the horns are Nagl and ſtraight 
they have two antlers the third yea 
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hree the fourth, four the fifth, and 
ive the ſixth. The animal's age, how- 
ver, cannot always be certainly known 
y theſe, for ſometimes they are more, 
nd frequently leſs, The antlers do 
not always encreaſe when arrived at the 
Frth year; and, though there may be 
x or {even antlers on each fide, the 
Animal's age is then eſtimated rather 
From their ſize, and the thickneſs of 
the branch which ſuſtains them, than 
from their number. 

Theſe horns, notwithſtanding their 
ze, are ſhed annually, and new ones 
ucceed them in their place. The ani- 
al begins to {hed its horns the latter 
nd of February, or beginning of 
arch, and recovers them entirely b 
uly. Soon after ſhedding the former 
orns, the new ones are very painful, 
d have a quick ſenſibility. At that 
me the flies are extremely troubleſome 

d the animal. It is worthy of obſerva- 
on, that the ſubſtance of which the 
rns is compoſed, hardens at the bot- 
pm while the upper part remains foft- 
d continues growing; Whereas the 
orns of ſheep or cows are always feen 
encreaſe from the bottom, | 
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If a ſtag is caſtrated when its horn 
are fallen off, they will not grow again: 
and if the ſame operation is performeiliſ 
while they are on, they never will fall 
off. If he 1s rived of one of hi; 
teſticles, he will not be furniſhed win 
an horn on that fide. _ 
When the _ have ſhed their horns iſ 
they ſeparate from each other; and | 
ſeek retirement, avoiding every other 
animal, which they are then unable ſv! 
oppoſe. They remain almoſt thre 
months in this ſtate of imbecility, be- 
fore theif heads have acquired their ful 
growth and folidity : ſoon after which 
the rutting ſeaſon begins. The oll 
ones are the moſt forward, and, in tht 
latter end of Auguſt, or beginning off 
September, quit their thickets, and re. 
turn to the mountain to ſeek the hind, 
and call after them in a kind of bray- 
ing. They are, at that time, bold and 
furious, ſtrike with their horns again 
the trees, and continue reſtleſs and 
fierce till they have found the female; 
which at firſt cndeavours to avoid them, 
but at length ſubmits. When tw 
ſtags contend for the fame hind, thej|P<ce: 
are exceedingly agitated. They tea tren 
up the earth, menace each other "i * 
„ | EN the 
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| heir horns, bellow as loud as they are 


rn 

in bie, and fo deſperately attack each 

nell cher, that fey appear determined up- | 

fal n death or victory. At length one of _ 

nu vem is defeated or flies, and the con- | g 
i 


rithhueror is perhaps obliged to fight ſeve- 
Fal of theſe battles, before he is the ac- bt 
Enowledged victor of the field. 1 


rns 
an The colour of the ſtag in England is il 
theil penerally a red, or a reddiſh” brown, 1Þ 
e ul ith ſome black about the face, and a 

hre black liſt down the hinder-part of the 

be eck, and between the ſhoulders : in 
ful@ther countries the greater number are 

nich prown; and ſome few are white. The 

oli tag cats lowly, and is very delicate in 

 theMhe choice of his food: after eating a 

ig offciency, he retires to the covert of 

Fre. ome thicket to chew the 'cud in ſecu- 

ind Mity ; his rumination, however, is not 

rap erformed with that facility as with the 

an tow or ſheep. During the winter the 

ain ſeldom drinks, and ſtill lefs in the 


and 
zale! 
hem 
two 
the] 
_ tea 
With 
thell 


Ipring, while the plants are moiſt and 
ender ; but in the heat of the ſummer. 
e frequently viſits lakes and rivers to. 
lake his thirſt ; and, when it appears 
eceflary, he can ſwim with great 


trength and eaſd. 
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The cry of the female is not ſo loud 
as that of the male, and is never excited 
but by apprehenſion of danger: they 
$0 about eight months with young, and 
ſeldom produce more than one. They 
enera'ly.bring forth in the month of 
May, or the beginning of June, and iſ 
carefully conceal their young in the 
moſt obſcure thickets. |, This precau- 
tion is extremely neceflary, as there 


are many formidable enemies. The 


wolf, the dog, the eagle, the falcon, 
the oſprey, and all the animals of the 
cat kind, are continually in ſearch of 
the retreat of the hind ; but the ſtag iſ 
. himſelf is the enemy moſt to be dreaded, 
and all the arts of the female are neceſ- 
ſary to conceal her young from him, as 
the moſt dangerous of her purſuers. 
The female, at this ſeaſon, poſleſles 


the courage of the male, and even 


when purſued by the hunter, ſhe pre- 
ſents herſelf to miſlead him from the 
rincipal objects of her concern; and, 
if ſhe eſcapes, ſhe returns to her charge, 
and gladly reviſits her young, whom 
ſhe has preſerved at the hazard of her 
own life, The calf, which is the young 
of this animal, always accompanies the 
dam during the whole ſummer. 
A Among 
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ed Among all the enemies of the ſtag, 
ey man appears to ſtand the foremoſt, In 
nd every age and every nation, mankind 
ey Have made the chace of the ſtag one of 
of their moſt favourite purſuits; and thoſe 
nd Who firſt hunted for neceffity, have 


continued it for amuſement. At firſt 
Indeed, the beaſts of chace had this 
hole iſland for their range *“; they 


he Wknew no other limits than that of 
n, the ocean; nor acknowledged any par- 
he Wicular maſter. When the Saxons had 


of Heſtabliſhed themſelves in the Heptarchy, 
tag they were reſerved by each 8 
ed, or his own particular diverſion. In 


hoſe uncivilized ages, hunting and war 
vere the only employ of the great; 
heir active, but uncultivated minds, be- 
ng ſuſceptible of no pleaſures but thoſe 
pf a violent kind; ſuch as gave exer- 


rouble of thinking. 
nd, In England, the ſtag and the buck 
Ire hunted in the ſame manner; the 
animal is generally driven from ſome 
gentleman's park, and then purfued 
hrough the open country But thoſe 
ho purſue the wild animal has a no- 


—— 


— Be 


„ Britiſh Zoology, vol. I. page 34. 


iſe to their bodies, and. prevented the 


bler chace. To let looſe a creatur 
merely to catch it again, appears to he 


a poor purſuit, but to purſue an animil 
that owns no proprietor, and which H 
that firſt ſeizes may be ſaid to be the . 
oſſeſſor, has ſomething more rational 5 . 
in it. Beſides, the mountain ſtag, hay-i gon 
ing paſſed his whole life in a ſtate of Wi 6, 
| continual apprehenſion, he knows even nds 
ſtratagem to. miſlead or confound huſh c. 
purſuers, and 2 them an opportu- n tl 
nity of exerciſing the paihions of hope nd 
and fear, which ariſe from the uncer-iſſh,. F 
tainty of ſucceſs. | Aye 
The firſt year the ſtag is called ma 
calf, or hind calf; the ſecond, a knob · Nrnv 
ber; the third, a brock; the fourth, 23 / 
ſtaggard; the fifth, a ſtag; and the 
ſixth, an hart. The Fn, 5 is called - 
an hind; ſhe is a calf the firſt year; 
a hearſe the ſecond, and a hind the TI 
third. | 1 2 
Stags are common to Europe, Bar- ligh 
bary, the north of Aſia, and North- Nan 
America. The Corfican ftag, menti- Niſtin 
oned by Monſieur de Buffon, is the ea 
leaſt ſpecies, and is of a deep browniſh, 2 
colour. Du Halde, in his Hiſtory of fs; 


China, ſpeaks of a ſmall kind of ſtag 
| | found 
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zund in Sunnan, a province of China, 


ot larger than a common dog. 
BY In the red deer of this country, 
u cre are not many varieties; and they 
10 e, in general, of __ the ſame ſize 
lead colour. But, in different parts of 
nate world, they differ in form, in ſize, 
0 colour, and in horns. 

0 


| Stags are ftill found wild in the High- 
ands of Scotland ; but are ſmaller than 
thoſe of England. They are alſo ſeen 


Wn the moors that border on Cornwall 
Wind Devonſhire 3 and in Ireland, on 
er 


he mountains of Kerry, where they 
reatly add to the magnificence of the 


| INY . 


Tuz VIRGINIAN DEER. 
THE Virginian deer is about the 


an that of the Engliſh buck. It is a 
iſtin& ſpecies, and peculiar to Ame- 
ca, They are found in vaſt herds ; 
re always in motion, and very reſt- 
ls; but they are not fierce. Their 
eh, though dry, is of che utmoſt im- 

5 | Portancę 


omantic ſcenery of the lake of Kil- 


ze of the Engliſh fallow deer, and of 
light brown colour. Its tail is longer 
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portance to the Indians, who dry it for 
their winter proviſion. Their ſkin 
are a great article of commerce, val 
numbers of them being annually im- 
ported from our colonies. In thi 
northern parts of America, they feel 
during the winter, on the moſs which 
hangs in long ſtrings from the trees 
They have ſlender horns, bending ver 
much forwards, and have numeroufi 
branches on the interior ſides ; but thei 
have no brow antlers. 


Tur A K 18. 


THIS animal is about the fize of 1 
fallow deer, and of a light red colour; 
the body being beautifully marked with 
white ſpots : along the lower part d 
the ſides next the belly is a line oF 
white. The tail, which is about th! 
length of that of a fallow deer, is re 
above, and white beneath, It hs 
flender triple-forked horns; the fich 
branch near the baſe, and the econ! 
near the top; each pointing upward 
It inhabits the banks of the Gange 
and the iſlands of Ceylon and Java 
They will bear our climate, and bxee 


De Dern. 1 
n the prince of Orange's menagery near 
De Hague. They are very tame, and 


a Iave the ſenſe of ſmelling to an exqui- 
3 degree. Though they are fond of - i 
ry read, they will not touch a piece that 1 


as been breathed upon. 


Tus PORCINE DEE R. 


er 
* THE height of this animal, from the bo 
"WW oulders to the hoof, 1s about two feet 1M 


o inches; the length of its body, from 12 
e tip of the no to the tail, three 1 
et fix inches: its horns are {lender, = 
(ple pronged, thirteen inches in length, 1 j 
d ſix inches diſtant at the baſe; and br | 
head about ten inches long. The 9 


of 1 


wit dy of this animal is thick and clumſy, . 5 | 
K tail about eight inches long, and its 1 
ae - fine and ſlender, It is brown on 1 
© of the neck, body, and 1 
i lll, but of a lighter colour on the i 
t ha ly and . The late lord Clive 18 
e full one of cheſe in his poſſeſſion, which „ 
ſeconl brought from ſome part of India. | 
warden the thickneſs of its body, this ö 


ange mal js alſo called a hog-deer. 


Java 
bree 


1 


: Tas 
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of Europe, as far north as Norway, 


colour, the points are yellow, and nei 


are covered with long hair, and th 
.infides are of a pale yellow: they Me he 
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Tux ROEBUCK. 
THE roebuck is found in moſt part 


It inhabits Tartary and China, am 
Charlevoix ſays it is found in North. 
America. It was formerly in Wale 
in the north of England, and in Sco. 
land; but at preſent the fpecics 1 
longer exiſts in any part of Great-* 
tain, except in the Scottiſh Highlands 
This 1s one of the leaſt of the de 
kind, being only three feet four inch 


long, and two feet two inches high Tx 
the horns, which are about eight inch 
long, are upright, round, and divide 


into only three branches. The body! 
covered with very long hair, well! 
dapted to the rigour of the Highlan 
air ; the lower part'of each hair 1s al 


the ends is a narrow bar of black. 0 
the face the hairs are black, tipped wil 
aſh-colour; the ears, which are lon 


black on the borders of the mouth at large 
eyes. | 


Th 
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They are of a 1 white on the 
heſt, belly, and legs, and the inſide 
f the thighs ; the rump is of a pure 
hite, and the tail is very ſhort. The 
1. ]Wcbuck has an elegant figure, and is 


nMWrmed for agility. Theſe animals 
ep in families, but not in herds like 
ic; her deer: the female produces two 
ens at a time, which ſhe is obliged 


conceal from the buck while they are 


Dung. The fleſh of theſe creatures is 
n(:ckoned extremely delicate. 
dee 

il n . 

ich Tux MEXICAN DEER. 
ncht | 

vide THE Mexican deer is about the fize 
ody the European roe; the colour of its 
ell r is reddiſh, and, when young, 
i tted with white, Itch bit Medes 
is al 


ng thick rugged horns, ten inches 
g and bending forward. It has a 
ze head, a thick neck, and its eyes 
large and bright, 
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wana, and Braſil. It is a ſpecies 
y diſtinct from the roe of the old 
itinent 3 and its fleſh is inferior to 
tof the European veniſon. It has 


, The Musk. 
| 


Tur GREY DEER. . 
The 


ic 


THIS is an obſcure ſpecies, and ni 
turaliſts are not agreed whether it is 
deer, a muſk, or female antelope ; fd 
the horns were wanting in the anima 
deſcribed by Linnæus. It is of a gre 
colour, and about the fize of a cat; 
has a line of black between the en 
and a large black ſpot above the eye 

; 1t has a line of the ſame colour on cad 
ſide of the throat, pointing downwardi 
the middle of the breaſt is black ; at 
the fore-legs and ſides of the belly, 
far as the hams, are marked with bla 
the ears are long, and the under {ide 
the tail 1s black. 
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THE muſk animal has no horns, à 
it is doubtful whether it ruminates 
not. It wants the fore-teeth in! 
upper-jaw, but it has on each fit 
flender tuſk, near two inches lo 
very ſhort on the 1nner-edge, 1 
hanging out quite expoſed to view. 
is three feet fix inches long "oY 


| 
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jead to the tail, and the head is about 
Half a foot long. It reſembles a grey- 
ound in the fore-part of the head, and 
the ears are erect, and about three 
aches long; but the length of the tail 
uoes not exceed two inches. It is 
loven-footed like animals of the goat 
ind. It is brown and white alter- 


ge ately, from the root to the point: it 
t; brown on the head and thinks, white 
caWinder the belly, and has a White tail. 
cM here is a tuft of thick hair on each 
1 ed 


ide of the lower-jaw under the corners 
df the mouth. The hair of this ani- 


; nal is remarkable for its ſoftneſs and 
ly, Wine texture. | | | 
plac The female is not ſo large as the male; 


ts noſe is ſharper ; it wants the two 
tuſks, and has two {mall tMts. It in- 
abits the kingdom of Tibet, the pro- 
ince of Mohang-Meng, in China, 
LL onquin, and Bontan. It is found 
rom lat. 60 to 45 ; but never wanders 
o far ſouth, except when heavy falls 
f ſnow force them thither through 
in Wunger, to feed on corn and new- 
1 u0rown rice. They naturally 1nhabit 
he mountains that are covered with 
ines. They delight in ſolitude, avoid 
nankind, and, if purſued, aſcend to 
ow | | F 3 | the 
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the higheſt mountains, inacceſſible t 
men or dogs. It is a very timid ani. 
mal, and has the ſenſe of hearing 6 
quick, that it can diſcover an enemy at 

a vaſt diſtance. 8 
The celebrated drug that bears the 
name of this animal is produced from 
the male. It is found in a bag or tu-Houi 
mour, on the belly of that ſex only, 
of the ſize of a hen's egg. It is fur. 
niſhed with two ſmall orifices ; the 
largeſt is oblong, the other round; th: 
one 1s naked, and the other covered 
with long hairs. In this bag the muk 
is contained, for we are informed by 
Mr. Gmelin that on ſqueezing it, the 
muſk was forced through the apertures, The 
and conſiſted of a fat brown matter, Negs 
The hunters cut off the bag and pre- Hort 
ſerve it for ſale; but frequently adul· It is 
terate the contents, by adding other f t 
inſignificant articles with it, to encrealtſwn 
the weight, Theſe animals muſt be al i 
very numerous, for Tavernier, in his r 
voyages, informs us that he purchaſed ca 
ſeven thouſand fix hundred and n ith 
three muſk bags in one journey. The goa 
Tibet muſk is much ſuperior, and con- im. 
ſequently much dearer than that of any Moſt 
* place; that of Muſcovy is rech- e h 
. ond 
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boned the worſt : though the fleſh of the 
ale has a ſtrong flavour of this drug, 
it is eaten by the Ruffians and the Tar- 
ars. 5 
Some years ago muſk was in great 
ſteem as a perfume, and but little re- 
on garded as a medicine; but having been 
tu- Pound of great benefit in phyſic, it is 
ll, ow but little regarded as a perfume, 
ur- | | e 
the 


Ted 


wk THIS animal is about the ſize of a 
| by MWocbuck ; its ears are four inches long; 
the En which the veins are very apparent. 
res, he hind-legs are longer than the fore- 
tter. Negs; the hair on the whole body is 
py hort and ſmooth, and the tail ſhort. 
dul- 


t is brown on the head and upper-part 
f the neck. Its body and legs are 
wny, and its hoofs black. This ani- 
jal is a native of Guiana and Brafil ; - 
is remarkably timid, ſwift, and active. 
haſcd i can ſtand on the point of a rock, 
7. th its four-legs placed together, like 
"TneMMgoat. Theſe creatures are often ſeen 
con-Fimming in the rivers, and are the 
f any {olt eafily taken at that time. They 
reck- e hunted by the Indians, and their 
onedx VV... 
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very ſhort tail, It is an inhabitant o 
Ceylon. 5 


part of the body are tawny, and it 


very ſlender ones on each ſide of then, 


it has large ears, and a tail not excce 


* 
11 
N 

{ 

| 
11 
| 
14 


fleſh is eſteemed very delicate. By 
the French of Guiana, they are called 
Biches, or does, becauſe, though they 
reſemble a deer, both ſexes are without 
. 8 585 


Taz INDIAN Ms k. 


THE Indian muſk is of an olive co- 
lour, and about ſeventeen inches in 
length : its throat, breaſt, and belly 
are white. Its fides and haunches ar 
ſpotted, and barred tranſverſely with 
white. It has large open ears, and! 


Tux GUINEA MUSK. 


THIS animal is about ten inches 
long. Its head, legs, and all the upper 


ly white. In the lower-jaw, it ha 
two very broad cutting- teeth, and thr: 


In the upper- jaw are two ſmall tuſks 


ing an inch in length. One of thel 
theft % anima 


. he, TS? 
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;nimals was lately in the poſſeſſion of 
Mr. Guy, of York buildings, who ſaid 
t came from Guinea. Mr. Buffon in- 
forms us it is found in the Eaſt-Indies. 
Linnæus confounds this animal with 
the royal antelope, when he tells us its 
orns are frequently ſold. 


Taz CAMEL AND THE DROME- 
DAR. 


THE only ſenſible difference between 
the camel and the dromedary conſiſts in 
this, that the camel has two bunches 
[upon his back, and the dromedary only 
one. In all other reſpects they are a- 
like, and, inſtead of making two diſ- 
tin kinds, are only a variety of the 
ſame animal. Of the two varieties, 
the dromedary is the moſt numerous; 
the camel is ſeldom ſeen except in 
Turkey, and the countries of the Le- 
vant; while the other is found all over 
the defarts of Arabia, Perſia, the 
ſouthern parts of Africa, Tartary, and 
in many parts of the Eaſt-Indies. 

The camel is the moſt temperate of 
all animals. Their patience under 
hunger is ſuch, that they. will travel 

many 
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many days only with a few dates, any 
ſome ſmall balls of bean or harley. 
meal; or perhaps only the miſerable mer 
thorny plants they meet with in the f 
deſerts. Their great powers of ſuf. 
taining abſtinence from drinking, en- Nut tl 
ables them to paſs over unwatered trad | 
for ſeven or eight days without water: fide 
Leo Africanus fays they will trayel 
fifteen days without requiring any li- Whke 1 
quid. In ſome of thoſe extentive ſandy 
defarts, where there are neither birds, 
beafts, inſets, nor. vegetables; where 
nothing 1s to be ſeen but mountains of 
ſand, and heaps of bones, the camel 
paſſes with ſeeming ſatisfacion: its 
feet are adapted to the ſends it is to 
pals over, their toughneſs and {pungy 
ſoftneſs preventing them from crack- 
ing : the inhabitants therefore find 
this animal a moſt uteful affitant, 
Without theſe creatures, great part of oat! 
Aſia and Africa would be wretche' ; Ne w 
by them the ſole commerce is carried hic! 
through dry and ſcorching tracts, im- Willy 
paſſable but by thole beaſts, which Pro- Moat! 
vidence has expreisly formed for the Mats, 
burning deſerts. . tem 

An animal, formed for ſuch a region, gh. 
cannot be propagated in any other, Wave 
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any have attempted to propagate the 
ame! in Spain, and ſeveral parts of 

merica, but without effe&t. The 
ay indeed be brought alive into theſe 
puntries, and perhaps produce there, 
t they require great care and atten- 
Non, and are liable to many accidents. 
er: Neſides, they in a ſhort time degene- 
ite, their Rent and patience for- 
ke them, and, inſtead of producing 
ealth, become the burthen of their 
depers. OM cat 

ere But, in Arabia, and thoſe countries 
of Where camels are turned to uſeful pur- 
mel Npſes, they are confidered as ſacred ani- 
its Nals; and the inhabitants of thoſe coun- 
; to ies eſtimate their wealth by the num- 
ngy rs of them: without them they could 
ck- t ſubfiſt, their milk is a part of their 
find Wbſiſtence ; they feed upon the fleſh of 
int, Wis animal when it is young, and. 
t of Moath themſelves with its hair; for, in 
e; Ne winter, it is covered with long hair, 
hich falls off in the ſpring, is care- 


im- ly gathered and wove into ſtuffs for 
Dro- oathing, or for cloths to cover their 
the Mats. If the natives fear an invading 


temy, their camels ſerve them in 

cht; and they have been known to 

ayel an hundred miles in a day; and, 
; | thus, 


thus, by means of this animal, thi 
Arabian finds ſupport and ſafety. H. 
lives independant and tranquil in th 
midſt of the dreary ſolitudes; and in 
ſtead of conſidering the ſterility around 
him as a reſtraint upon his happineſs, h 
is taught, by experience, to regal 
it as the ramparts of his freedom. 
A large camel will carry a load of: 
thouſand or twelve hundred pound 
weight. It kneels down to be loaded, 


but riſes the moment it finds the bur I. 
then equal to its ſtrength. It will nd 
permit an ounce more to be put upoWers 
it. | 1th 
The internal part of this animal Melve 
moſt admirably formed by nature to fiſſſpſicr 
it for long abſtinence ; beſides the touſpum 
ſtomachs, which it has in commagWh0u 
with all other animals that chew Mach 
cud, it has a fifth, ſerving as a Mo t| 
ſervoir to hold more water than it Murr 
an immediate occaſion for: there Mulat 
fluid remains without corrupting, Miley 
without being adulterated by other me 
ments, When the animal is thirſty, ruh 
throws up a quantity of this water, ! 285 
hre fe 


a contraction of the muſcles into 
other ſtomachs ; which ſerves to mat 
rate its dry and fimple food. When! 


drin 
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Irinks, it Jays in ſo large a quantity of 
that element, that travellers, in want 
f water in the dreary deſerts of Ara- 
dia, have been known to kill their camels, 
n expectation of finding water within 
hem to allay their thirſt. It is remarka- 
ple that a camel can diſcover water by 
heir ſcent, at the diſtance of half a 
eague, and, after a long abſtinence, 
vill haſten towards it, long before their 
rivers perceive where it hes. 

In Turkey, Perſia, Arabia, Barbary, 
Ind Egypt, the merchants and travel- 
ers unite themſelves into a body, fur- 
iſned with camels, to preſerve them- 
elves from robbers. They call this 
ſſemblage a caravan, in which the 
umber "ſometimes amounts to ten 
houſand, and perhaps as many camels, 
ach of which are loaded according 
0 their ſtrength. In theſe trading 
purneys, their ſtages are uſually re- 
ulated 3 and in the evening, when 
hey arrive at one, which is generally 
ome ſpot of verdure, where water and 
Iirubs are in plenty, the animals are 
permitted to feed at liberty; and they 
reter the thiſtle, the nettle, and the 
oarleſt weeds, to the fineſt paſture. 


_ | G 


its load. The female goes with your 


Ears, a long neck, flender and bending 
about fix feet fix inches; the colour d 


and that on the other parts is a reddi 
aſh, It has a long tail, ſmall hook 


: 18 called the dromedary, mathary, an 
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This animal is endued with an ex. 
traordinary ſhare of patience, and hu. 
mility. At the ſlighteſt ſignal it bend 
its knees and lies upon its belly; uf. 
fering itſelf to be loaded in this poſ- 
tion, and, at another ſignal, riſes with 


gua 
N 


about a year, and like all other larg 
animals, produces but one at a time 
Theſe animals live about forty or fit 
years. 


The camel has a ſmall head, ſho 
Its height to the top of the bunch! 
the hair on the protuberance 1s duſky 
and flat feet divided above, but nd 


through. On the legs it has fix calle 
ſities; one on each knee; one on thi 


inſide of each fore-leg on the upperMunr 
joint; one on the infide of the hind 
leg, at the bottom of the thigh, TE 
another on the lower-part of rlec 
breaſt. er 
There are varieties among the e by 
mels : the largeſt and ſtrongeſt is ir c 
Turkman: the Arabian is hardy. Wal th 


ragual 
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guahl is very ſwift. The common 


rt travel about thirty miles a day. 
dme, which have a ſmaller bunch, a 


ore delicate ſhape, and are much in- 


rior in fize, are uſed to ride on, and 
ver carry burthens. They are train- 
for ruaning matches in Arabia; and 
many places for carrying couriers, 
ere they can travel on them (as has 
en already obſerved) above an hun- 
ed miles a-day, over burning deſerts, 


iinhabitable by any creature. The 
frican camels are the moſt hardy, 
ving more diſtant and dreary deſerts 
paſs over than any of the others, 


dm Numidia tothe kingdom of A thio- 
. Linnæus calls the camel that has 
0 yes on its back, the Bactrian 
Mel. | | 


iz ARABIAN CAMEL. 


THE hair of the Arabian camel is 
rled, and longer than that on the 
er animals of this kind, except on 
> bunch, where it is ſhorter. The 
Ir on the back is different from that 
the other Parts 3 it 1s grey and 
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Some of theſe animals are white, an 


was the only beaſt of burthen knownt 
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coarſe; and greatly reſembles that © 
an horſe's: tail. 


* 


Tux LLAMA. 
THE llama, which may be conf. 


dered as the camel of the new wor 
is ſmaller than that of the old. Thi 
animal ſtands high upon its legs, has; 
very long bending neck, a {mall heat 
fine black eyes, and, like the camel, i 
mild, gentle, patient, and traQtabl 


others black, but they are general) 
brown. Their height is about foul 
feet; and their length from the nec 
to the tail, about ſix feet. Accordin 
to the editor of Mr. Biron's voyage 
the ſhape exactly reſembles a came 
only it wants the bunch upon the back 
It is the camel of Peru and Chili, an 


the Indians till after the arrival of ti 
Spaniards. - Before the introduction 
mules, they were uſed by the India 
to plough the land; and at preſent the 
ſerve to carry burthens not exceedill 
an hundred weight. They move wit 
as much gravity as their Spaniſh mal 

| tel 
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ers, and, like them, cannot be pre- 
ailed upon to change their pace. 
They lie down to be loaden, and, when 
hey are weary, no blows can provoke 
hem to proceed. Feuillee informs us 
hat they are ſo capricious, that, if 
their drivers ſtrike them, they imme- 


Wii 


Y voy ſquat down, and nothing but 
T areſſes can induce them to riſe. Be- 


reen the breaſt and belly there is a 

ind of bunch, from which a ſort of 

atter frequently drops. | 

This animal exceeds even the camel 

temperance, and, of all other crea- 
res, {ſeems to have the leaſt occaſion 

dr water; nature having ſupplied it 

Fith ſuch large quantities of ſaliva, 

at it ſpits on every occaſion : this ſa- 

a ſeems to be the only offenſive 

eapon that this harmleis creature 

is to expreſs its reſentment by, 


as! 
head 
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„ all 
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back; . . 
oo hen it is offended, it falls upon its 
? 1 . ' 
own t ly, and pours out againſt its adver- 


p a quantity of this fluid, which, if 
alls upon the ſkin, produces an itch- 
g and a reddiſh ſpot. 
The fleſh of this animal is eaten, 
d is ſaid to be as good as mutton; its 
„e wiel has a ſtrong diſagreeable ſcent. 
q na very ſure - footed, and is therefore 
4 63 uſed 
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uſed to carry the Peruvian ores over 


the Andes. Theſe animals habit that 
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Jual 
the rugged hills and narroweſt path; of cri 
vaſt chain of mountains extending to the 
ſtraights of Magellan; but except thok 
hills approach the ſea, as in Patagonia, 
they never appear on the coaſts, 


In a wild ſtate they keep in great 1 
herds, in the higheſt and ſteepeſt pati une 
of the hills, and, while they are feed. Hare 
ing, one of them keeps centry on th the 
pinnacle of ſome rock. If any perſonhea, 
approaches, it neighs ; the herd tab and 
the alarm, and runs off with incredib in 
ſpeed. No dogs are ſwift enough nt 
overtake them, and there is no otheifof t 
method of killing them than with cow 
gun. e eee 010 in 
Though the fleſh is good, the .. 
tives hunt the wild llama principalythol 
for the ſake of its fleece. The Han 1 
ſeems to be the largeſt of the can m 
kind in America; but there are Wand 
guanacoes and pacos, which are {mallWtaki 
and weaker, but in nature and ſomWLik 
are nearly the ſame; they ſeem to bea (the 

the ſame proportions to each other that 
an horſe does to an aſs, and are employeplie. 
with the ſame degree of ſubordinatioWand 
The woolgot the paco is the moſt che! 


3 juable 
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juable, and 1s wrought into ſtuffs not in- 
ferior to filk either in quality or price. 

Or ANIMALS or Tus HOG 


KIND. 


rea IN animals of the hog kind thoſe diſ- 
artWtin&ions ſeem to unite, by which others 
ed. are ſeparated. They reſemble thoſe of 
the che horſe kind in the length of their 
ro head, in having but a a ſtomach, 
abe and in the number of their teeth, which, 
libehin the whole amount to forty- four. 
1 ten their cloven-hoofs, and the poſition 
therMot their inteſtines, they reſemble the 
th ow kind; in their appetite for flefh, 

in their numerous progeny, and in 


Wit chewing the cud, they reſemble 
pal choſe of the clawfooted kind. 

an This animal may be conſidered as of 
amd 


a middle nature, between the rapacious 


e wand the peaceful kinds, and yet par- 
nalle Waking ſomewhat of the nature of both. 
ſom Like the rapacious kinds, their hoofs, 
 beaW(though they ſeem cloven,) will, upon 
r thaWnatomical inſpection, appear to be ſup- 
loyeMplied with bones like beaſts of prey, 


and the number of their teats increaſe 
the ſimilitude. Like the peaceful kind, 


In 
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in a natural ſtate, they live upon vege. 


tables, and ſeldom ſeek for animal 
food, except when urged by neceſſity, 
Though furniſhed with arms ſufficient 
to territy. the braveſt animal of the 
foreſt, they are inoffenſive to all. 

It is moſt certain that the hog ap- 
pears to be the moſt filthy and impure 
of all quadrupeds : we ſhould however 
reflect that filthineſs is an idea merely 
relative to ourſelves; but, from our own 
ſenſations, we are apt to form a partial 
judgment, and over-look that wile 
maxim of Providence, that every part 


of the creation ſhould have its reſpec- 


tive inhabitants. The hog, indeed, 
ſcems poſſeſſed of an inſatiable defire 
of eating; and therefore his ſtomach is 
capacious; but though he devours the 
moſt nauſeous offals, it does not follow 


that it is inſenſible to the difference of 
eatables; for, where it finds variety, it 
will reject the worſt with as diſtinguiſh- 


ing a taſte as other quadrupeds. In 
the orchards. of peach-trees, in North- 
America, the hog will reject ſuch fruit 
as has laina few hours on the ground, and 
watch impatiently for a new wind-fall, 

'This animal has, with great pro- 
priety, been compared to a miſer, who, 
; 0 | | | | In 
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in the courſe of his life is uſeleſs and 
rapacious 3 but, by the effects of his 
ordid diſpoſition, becomes of public 
iſe at his death. The hog in his hfe- 
ime does not render the leaſt ſervice to 

ankind, except in removing that filth 

rhich is rejected by other animals. His 
uncommon brutality ſometimes urges 
im even to devour his own offspring. 
Other domeſtic animals ſhew ſome de- 
rree of reſpect to mankind, and even a 
and of tenderneſs for children: but 
his animal, when prompted by hunger, 
vill devour infants. 3 
The hog ſeems to be more imper- 

ectly formed than the other animals 
re have rendered domeſtic around us. 
t is leſs active in its motions, and leſs 
apable of knowing what to purſue, or 
hat to avoid. The thickneſs of its 

ide, and the coarſeneſs of its hair, 
ender it almoſt inſenſible to blows. 
This animal is, by nature, ftupid, 
Irowſy, and inactive: when undiſ- 
urbed, it will ſleep half its time; but 
tis frequently rouſed by the calls of 
ppetite; and when thoſe demands are 
atisfied, it again retires to reſt, Its 
Fhole life is one continued round of 
luttony and ſleep; and if its cravings 
| | were 
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were fully ſupplied with food, it woull 
ſoon become a greater load than its leg 
would be able to ſupport; though i 
would ſtill eontinue feeding, lying dow 
or kneeling, an helpleſs inſtance of in- 
dulged ſenſuality. It is reſtleſs at x 
change of weather, and is ſo agitate(i 
with high winds, as to run violently, 
ſcreaming horribly at the ſame time, 
It is fond of wallowing in the dirt, 
either to cool its ſurfeited body, or to 
deftroy a ſort of louſe or inſect that 
frequently infeſts them. Moſt of the 
diſeaſes of this animal ariſe from in- 
temperance: meaſles, impoſthumes, and 
ſcrophulous complaints, are reckoned 
among the number. When this ani- T. 
mal however is permitted to extend its} to 
thread of life, it will live eighteen ot ide 
twenty years; and the female will Wen 

produce till the age of fifteen : the ſow ill 
goes four months with young. an 

As they bring forth from ten to! 
twenty at a litter, they would ſoon be- Ne 
come very numerous, if they were not ak: 
diminiſhed for the ſupport of man. le 
The fleſh of this animal, ſays Linnæu d 
is a wholeſome food for athletic conſti- hes 
tutions, or thoſe that uſe much exer- Nuſt 


Ciſe; but is not proper for ſuch as lead un 
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du ſedentary life: it is, however, of 

legs Mneral uſe, and furniſhes innumerable j 

hu Waterials for epicuriſm, among which, 3 
own rawn 1s a kind peculiar to England. | ; 
in- is an article of great importance to a Ti 
it zal and commercial nation, as it takes if 
ated lit better than ay other fleſh, and KM 
tl}, aſequently is capable of being longer i 
me, Neſerved. The lard is extremely uſe- bi 
dirt, Wl in medicine, being an ingredient in | 


arious ſorts of plaiſters, and the briſ- 
es are formed into bruſhes of ſeve- 
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in- Weſtphalia is ſaid to produce the | 
and eſt hams in Europe, and Hampſhire | 


te beſt bacon in England. 
The beft way of taking care of ſwine 
to feed them fo as to keep them in 
uddling plight, till you intend to fat 
dem; for if you keep them too fat, it 
ill endanger Heir health; and being too 
an will render them too ravenous. 
is good to give them ſuch ſwill as you 
ave every morning and evening, to | 
ake them come home to their ſties. w 
he reſt of the day let them graze, 
d get ſuch food as they can; but 
hen the corn is upon the ground, you 
uit be careful to keep them within 
dunds. Moiſt ſedgy grounds are good 
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for them, the roots of which they M hic 
eat; and all forts of haws, hips, ſloꝶ ont 
crabs, acorns, maſt, cheſnuts, &c. vi ith 
which, if you have plenty enough em 
fat them, their fleſh will eat much bi Oʃ 
ter and ſweeter than if fatted in a Hell 
Some indeed ſay, their fat will not Me h 
ſo ſolid, nor ſo profitable, and ther Þ 
fore they commonly ſhut them up for In 
week or ten days, and feed them wit uly, 1 
dry peas; but this is a miſtake, e f 1 
perience havin ſhewn, that hog: fattel th 
with acorns only have their fleſh as {ali [m; 
as thoſe fatted with peas. In fattiu me 
hogs in ſties, they obſerve to give the e 
meat often, and but little at a tine f 
that it may be always freſh ; and lik ar 
wile to give them as much water as the ch 
will drink, and to keep them very cle 
which will help their fatting, and m t th 
rove the taſte of their th. 1 nt 
where the huſbandman lives rem n 
from woods, or the year ſhould fail. Th 
producing acorns or maſts, they uf. © 
ally fat them wholly in ſties wißt! 
ped if cheap; if dear the meal het 
barley, rye, or offal corn, accord ade, 
as they are cheapeſt, which they 12 
with water, whey, or ſkimmed milk * 1 
with theſe they feed them until 1 10 
| ö in e 
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"Which will commonly be in about a 
los onth's time, and then they feed them 
wich peas a little before they Kill 
em. GPs _ f 
A Obſerve that every ſty has a yard 
fo ell paved with ſtone, it poſſible, for 
e hog to go out and air himſelf, that 


Of | ; . 
here 11 keep his lodging the cleaner. 

fe In Leiceſterſhire they have a very 
wi method of fattening great numbers 


f ſwine, which they do by ſtacking 
þ their peas and bears in the form of 
ſmall cottage. This they ſet near 
me running brook, and hedge a yard 
round about it, taking ſome part of 


„ 0 
fatte 
5 {oli 
1ttin 


un je ſtream into the yard for the hogs 
lee drink at; into this yard they turn 
Sthel ch a number of hogs as they think 
cleul eir peas or beans will fat, where they 
1 int chem live until their provihon 1s 


dnſumed, cutting the rick down, and 
ving.1t to them as they can eat it “. 
The ſow was the moſt uſual victim of 
je goddeſſes Ceres and Tellus. A 
egnant ſow was ſacrificed to Cybele. 
hen any alliance was ſworn, or peace: 
ade, they were confirmed by the 
ood of this animal: thus Virgil + 


milk N Mortimer + Huſbzndry, Vol, I. page 214. 
ii {+ Ko. lip. VI, ver. 539, 
H 


wii Vor. II. repre- 
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repreſents Romulus and Tatius, YOwing 
an eternal alliance before the altar 9 
Jupiter, by ſacrificing a ſow, c@5d porcd, 
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THE wild boar, which is the origin 
of all the varieties of the hog kind, l 
neither ſo ſtupid nor ſo filthy an ani 
mal as that which we have reduced tg 
tameneſs : his body is much fmalle 
than that of the tame hog; hi 
ſnout is longer; and his ears, which 
are black, are rounder and ſhorter, 
He does not vary in his colour lik 
| thoſe of the domeſtic kind, being a. 
ways of an 1ron-grey, inclining to 
black; his feet and tail are black. Hi 
tuſks are larger than thoſe of the com- 
mon hog ; {ſome of them, as Mr. Buf. 
fon aſſerts, having been ſeen almoſt: 
foot long. Theſe grow from both the 
upper and under-jaw, bending upward 
circularly, and are exceeding ſharp a 
the points. a 

The whole litter of pigs follows th 
ſow the three firſt years, and the fami- 
ly lives in the herd together; uniting 
- common forces againit the wol 


3 0 


or other beaſts of prey. But, when 
" the wild boar 1s arrived at the ſtate of 
'Whoaturity, he becomes conſcious of his 
eſs and alone, He is then afraid of 
o fingle enemy, and will not turn out 
in ff his 17 even for man himſelf; he 
k : Joes not ſeem to ſeek nor to avoid dan- 
ants] 
«to 
aller 
his 
hich 
tet. 
like 


y al- 


xcept the Britiſh iſles, and the coun- 
ries north of the Baltic. He is found 


e lake Baikal “; in Africa, on the 
duth-America, theſe animals are found 


| vaſt droves. They are uſeful in 
merica, by clearing the country of 


Sw ttle-ſnakes, which they devour with 

fety. es 
Pet This animal feeds chiefly. upon roots 
"ol d vegetables: being content with 
n > Proviſions as it procures without 
_ er, it ſeldom attacks any other 


imal : but, if an animal happens to 


ar in the foreſt, or 1s ſo wounded that 
« oo not make wy reſiſtance, it be- 
"Cam es his prey, for he never refuſes 


mal food, however putrid, if he can 
dcure it without difficulty. 


® Bell's Travels, 
H 


vol, 8 p. 279. 
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wn ſtrength, and walks the foreſt fear- 
er. He inhabits moſt parts of Europe, 


Aſia, from Syria to the borders of 
daſts of Barbary. In the foreſts of 
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76 The Hos. 
The hunting the wild boar is a fe 
vourite amuſement among the nobiliꝗi 
in thoſe countries where they inhabit 

Small maſtiffs are generally uſed up 
theſe occaſions ; for the hunters are re 
gardleſs of the goodneſs of their nok 
the wild boar leaving ſo ſtrong a cen 
that it is impoſſible for them to miſtak 
its courſe, When the boar is drive 
from his covert, he proceeds ſlowly an 
regularly, at a ſmall diftance before hi 
purſuers, without appearing to be mud 
afraid. Once in about an half: mile 
he turns round, ſtops till the hound 
come up to him, and offers to attac 
them. The dogs, ſenſible of their dan 
ger, keep off, and bay him at a di 
tance, After gazing upon each otht 


pf 

of 
hur 
be 


pf 


for ſome time, the boar proceeds i1ow 1 
on his courſe, and the dogs renew the | 
' Purſuit, The chace is thus continue T 
till the boar is quite weary, and refugſ*! 
to procecd. The dogs then attempt. 1s 
cloſe in upon him; thoſe which ne 
young, and accuſtomed to the chat h 
are generally foremoſt in the attad t ha 
and are often killed. The old expe! nd t] 
enced hounds wait till the huntind lon 


come up, who ſtrike at him NOR the 
pea 
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ſpears, and ſoon diſpatch or diſable 
In 

The wild boar was formerly a native 
of this iſland, as appears from the laws 
of Hoel Dda*, who permitted his grand 
huntſman to chace that animal from the 
beginning of November till the middle 
f December. William the Conqueror 
puniſhed with the loſs of their eyes, 
ſuch as were convicted of killing the 
wild boar, the ſtag, or the roe- buck ? 
ind Fitz-Stephens informs us, that the 
aſt foreſt, at that time on the north- 
ide of London, was the retreat of 
8 fallow deer, wild boars, and 
bulls, 
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Taz GUINEA HOG. 


THE Guinea hog is ſmaller than the 
ommon kind: though ſha ped like ours, 
tis of a reddiſh ſhining colour, with 
ing ſharp- pointed ears, and a tail with- 
ut Hair, which hangs down to the heels. 
t has no briſtles ; but about the neck 
nd the lower- -part of the back, the hair 


longer than on the other parts of the 


R — — B .. — 2 
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body. It 1s a domeſtic variety of the 


common kind, and the fleſh is ſaid to 
be excellent. 


Tnz CHINESE HOG. 
THE belly of this animal almof 


reaches to the ground: it has ſhort 
legs, and a tail hangi ng down to the 
heels. Its body 1s only bare, as al 
the {wine of India generally are, 


Fas PECCARY OR MEXICAY 
HOG. 


THF pc ARY, in ſome degree, 
reſembles a ſmall hog of the conimon 
kind, but its body is not ſo bulky, ib 
legs are ſmaller, its briſtles thicker and 
ſtron iger than thoſe of the European 
kind, "and more like thoſe of a hedge: 
hog ; iirſtead of a tail, it has got a lit 
tle fleſhy protuberance, which does na 
cover its poſteriors: from the ſhoul- 
ders to the breaſt, it has a band of white; 
and, upon its back, a lump reſembling 
the navel 3 in other animals, which dif 
CRATES a liquor vr a very fœtid ſmel. 

2 it 
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t is a native of the hotteſt parts of | 


Routh- America, and ſome of the An- 
illes, and lives in the foreſts, chiefly 
on the mountains. It is not fo fat as 
he common hog, nor does it delight in 
nire or marſhy places. Fl, 

Theſe animals aſſemble in great 
Jroves ; they will fight valiantly with 
he beaſts of prey. The moſt invete- 
ite enemy 1s the jaguar, or Ameri- 
an leopard, and the body of that ani- 


nal is frequently found with ſeveral of 


heſe hogs, Alain in combat. It is-ſel- 
lom that dogs will venture to attack 
he peccary ; and, if wounded, it will 
urn on the hunter. It feeds on fruits, 
vegetables, roots, toads, and ſerpents ; 
nd is very dexterous in 1kinning the 
atter, holding them with his fore- feet. 
Its fleſh 1s ſaid to be good for food, but, 
is ſoon as it is killed, the dorſal gland 
uſt be cut out immediately, or the 
ch will become ſo infected as not to 


de eatable. If this operation be de- 
erred for only half an hour, the fleſn 


xcomes utterly unfit to be eaten. 
The peccary may be tamed like the 
0g, has nearly the ſame habits and 
nclinations, and feeds upon the ſame 
liments. They are remarkably fierce 


when 
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when their young are attempted to |, 
taked from them: they furround the 

lunderer, attack him, and frequent) 
make his life pay the forfeit of his raſh. 
neſs. The peccary, like the hog, j 
very prolific z and the female is fol. 
lowed by the young ones tul they come 
to perfection. Though, when take 
young, Bay. are very eaſily tamed, 
they never ſhew any remarkable fign 
.of docility, but _continue without at- 
tachment; not ſeeming to know the 
hand that feeds 1t. ES 


Tur ZTHIOPIAN HOG 


THE body of this animal is longer, 
and the legs ſhorter than in the com- 
mon ſwine. It has ſmall tuſks in the 
lower-jaw, and very large ones in the 
upper; thoſe of old boars bending 
up towards the forehead in the form 
of a ſemi- circle; it has no fore-teeth, 
a large broad head, with a nol 
broad, depreſſed, and almoſt as hard a 


born. Its mouth is ſmall ; the colour 


of its ſkin is duſky, and its briſtles 
difpoſed in little bunches of about fit 
_ each ; which are longeſt on the begin- 
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ing of the back, and between the 
ars. Its ears are ſharp- pointed and 
arge, the inſide being lined with long 
chitiſh hairs. Its tail is ſmall and flat, 

loes not extend below the thighs, and 
; coyered with hairs diſpoſed into tufts 
r bunches. They inhabit the hotteſt 
arts of Africa, from Senegal to Congo; 
hey are alſo found in the 1fland of Ma- 
agaſcar . They are very ſwift and 
erce, and will not breed either with the 
lomeſtic or Chineſe ſow, One of theſe 
nimals, at the prince of Orange's mena- 
ery near the Hague, was turned out 
lo Chineſe ſow, which it killed, and 
fterwards to a common ſow, Which he 
reated very roughly. „„ WEBS an 


TAE BABYROUESSA, or IN- 
ee, 


THIS animal has ſome weak briſtles 
long the back, bur the reſt of the body 
; cordred ack fine ſhort wool, reſem- 
pling that of a lamb : the tail ads | in a 
oft, and is often twiſted. The body 
; ſquare and plump, and the head is ob- 


F lacourt Hiſt, Madag. 
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long and narrow, with a ſnout proper 

for rooting in the earth. The ears ar 

ſmall, ere, and ſharp-pointed ; an 

the eyes are very ſmall. It has fou 

cutting-teeth 1n the upper, and fix in 

the lower-jaw; with fix grinders ty 

each jaw: it has alſo two tuſks in thi 
lower-jaw, pointing towards the eyes 

and ftanding almoſt eight inches out 

their ſockets. From two ſockets or 

the outſide of the upper-jaw, proceed 

two. other teeth, twelve inches long, 

and bending like horns, their ends al- 
moſt touching the forehead. It ina. 
bits Buero, a fmall iſland near Am- 

boyna : it is found alſo in Celebes 

but neither on the continent of Afia or 

Africa. In the Indian iſlands, thee 

animals are ſometimes kept tame, li 

their wild ſtate they live in herds, and 
feed on vegetables : they never, lik 

other ſwine, ravage gardens, When 
theſe animals are purſued and driven to 

extremities, they will ruſh into the ſe 
or any other water, and ſwim from 

iſland to iſland. They are alſo expert 

in diving. The tuſks, as may be per- 

ceived by their form, are uſeleſs! 

combat; but they delight in refung 
their heads, by hooking their opp 
| tulks 


The CABIAI. 


ies on ſome bough. The feet are 
ke thoſe of the European hogs, and 
cir legs long and {lender. 


as CABIAI, ox CAPIBERA. 
THE cabiai, in the aße of its body, 


d the colour and coarſeneſs of its 
air, reſembles an wn of about two 
ars old. It has a ſhort thick neck, 


rounded briſtly back, delights in the 
ater and marſhy places, produces 
any young at a 'time, and, like the 
po, feeds upon both animal and vege- 


ble food. The head, however, 1s 


nger than that of the hog, the eyes 
ger, and the ſnout is ſplit, like that 
a rabbit or hare, and furniſhed with 
pong thick whiſkers. The mouth of 
e cabiai is ſmaller, its teeth are dif- 
rent, and it is without tuſks. It has 
tall, and, inſtead of a cloven hoof, 
e all others of this kind, it is, in a 
eat degree, web- footed, "add calcu- 
ed for fwimmin , and living in the 
ter. It ſeems, indeed, to delight i in 
at element, and ſome naturaliſts have 
refore called it the water-hog, It 
abits South - America, and, like the 


otter, 
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borders of lakes and rivers. ' It prey 
upon fiſh, which it ſeizes with its hoof 
and teeth, and carries them to the mar: 
gin of the lake or ſtream, to devour at 
its caſe. It alſo feeds upon corn, fruits 
and ſugar-canes. The cry of this ani 
mal rather reſembles the braying of 
aſs, than the grunting of an hog. It ſe 
dom appears, except at night, and the 
not without company, It never ven 
tures far from the water, that elemen 


being its only place of ſafety ; for it 
feet are ſo long, and its legs ſo ſhort * 
that it is a very flow and aukward run r 
ner. When purſued by the hunter, * 
plunges into a lake or river, and conf 
tinues ſo long at the bottom, that hi " 
can have no hopes of taking it there, £5 
This animal is naturally of a gent. 4 
diſpoſition, and, when taken young, _ 
eaſily tamed, It is then obedient t * 
command, and appears attached to 1 wi 
keeper. Its fleſh, which is fat an Ta 
tender, has a fiſhy taſte ; but its he s 
is faid to be delicate food. In this << 
ſpect, it reſembles the beaver, who i 
fore-parts taſte of fleſh, and the hind: 4 
have a ſtrong flavour of the fiſh it fe 0 
on. if 
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lands of Java, and Sumatra, Congo, 


he rhinoceros is the moſt powerful 


re been particularly careful in giving 


The RHixockROs. 


Taz RHINOCEROS. 


THIS animal inhabits Bengal, Siam, 
ochin-China, Quangſi in China, the 


Ingola, AÆthiopia, and the country as 
was the Cape. Next to the elephant, 


f animals. Bontius informs us, that, 
reſpe& to bulk of body, it equals 

e elephant, but is lower on account 
f the ſhortneſs of its legs. It is ge- 
erally about twelve feet long, from 
e tip of the noſe to the inſertion of 

e tail; and from fix to ſeven feet 
igh. 

This animal is ſo remarkably formed, 
lat a perfect idea of its ſhape cannot 

: conveyed in words, we have there- 


accurate delineation of it on copper. 
s head is furniſhed with a fingle horn, 

aced near the end of the noſe, which 
generally from three feet to three 
et and an halt long. The upper-lip 
long, hanging over the lower, and 
ding in a point. It is very pliable, 
ad ſerves to collect its food, and de- 
= liver 


Colour, is fo hard and thick as to ret 
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liver it into the mouth : the noſtrils an 
placed tranſverſely : the ears are large, 
erect, and pointed; the eyes {mal 
and without luſtre : the ſkin is almof 
naked, rough, and knotty, and lyin 
upon the neck and body in vaſt folds 
The ſkin, which is of a dirty brow 


a muſket-ball: the belly hangs low; 
the legs are ſhort, ſtrong, and thick; 
and the hoofs divided into three part 
each pointing forward. Ir delights | 
ſhady foreſts, and the neighbourhod 
of rivers and marſhy places: like the 
hog, it loves to wallow in the mire 
and is ſaid, by that means, to git 
ſhelter in the folds of its ſkin, to cor 
pions, centipes, and other inſets. I 
is a ſolitary, quiet, and inoffenſive ani 
mal, but iwift and furious when it i 
enraged, It never provokes to combat 
but it equally diſdains to fly. It bring 
forth but one at a time, about which 1 
is extremely ſolicitous. | 

The ſcent of this animal is ſaid to bd 
moſt exquiſite; and it is affirmed tha 
it conſorts with the tiger: this, how 


ever, is fabulous, and founded on tei. 1 
common attachment to the ſides of 1 2 


vers; becauſe they both frequent wa 
| ter 
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tery places in the ſcorching climates 
rhere my are bred. It is alſo re- 
ported to have a tongue ſo extremel 
tough, as to take off the fleſh from a 
human body by licking it, but Lad- 
vocat affirms, it is ſmooth, ſoft, and 
mall, like that of a dog.” 

This animal appears chiefly formi- 
able from the horn growing from its 
ſmout. It is compoſed of the moſt ſo- 
kd ſubſtance, and pointed ſo as to in- 
ma the moſt fatal wounds. With 
every blow, the rhinoceros employs all 
 thfWits force, and the tiger will more wil- 
nireWWliogly attack any other enemy of the 
gu boreſt than this formidable creature. 
colt is defended on every fide by a thick 
I bornay hide, which cannot be pierced 


an by the claws of the lion or the tiger, 
it Mead it is armed before with a weapon 
nba hat even the elephant does not chooſe 


to oppoſe. It 1s ſaid the elephant 1s 


ch eften found dead in the foreſts, pierced 

with the horn of a rhinoceros; and Ema- 
to bWiuel, king of Portugal, by way of experi- 
thaßz ment, actually oppotcd them to each o- 
how mer, and the rhinoceros was victorious. 


In 1739, a rhinoceros was ſhewn in 


of London, which came from Bengal, 
t wt was of a gentle diſpoſition, and ſuf- 
ter 1 fered 


* 
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fered itſelf to be handled by all viſitor, 
never attempting to do any miſchief, Han 
except when hungry or when abuted; 
in ſuch caſes, its fury could only be ap-Mave 
aſed by giving 1t ſomething to eat, 
hen it was angry, it would jump with 
violence againſt the walls of its room, 
but ſeldom attempted to attack it 
| keeper, and was obedient to his threats, raus 
The rhinoceros brings forth at about 
three years old, and will hve till it i 
about twenty. Its fleſh is eaten, and | 
Kolben ſays, it is very good. Cup orm 
are made of its horn, and many medi-Hul 
cinal virtues are aſcribed to it, when 
taken in powder, but ſeemingly with- e b 
out foundation. There are ſome varie- 
ties in this animal found in Africa with he + 
a double horn. tee 
The rhinoceros is the unicorn oe! 
Holy Writ, and of the antients; the Wi 
oxyx, and the Indian aſs of Ariftotie®, IM a 1 
who ſays it has but one horn: his in- bou 
formers might well compare the clumſſ 
ſhape of the rhinoceros to that of an 
aſs, ſo that he might eaſily be induced Mhous 
to pronounce it a whole footed animal, 
The unicorn of Holy Writ has all the n t} 
properties of the rhinoceros. | 


'* Kift, An, lid, II. c. 1. 
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This 


This animal was known to the Ro- 
nans in very early times: its figure is 
zmong the animals of the Præneſtine 
avement : and Auguſtus introduced 
ne into Mis ſhews on | his triumph over 
UIcopatra. 
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[HE HIPPOPOTAME, OR 
SEA „ 


THE hippopotame 1s as large and 
ormidable as the rhinoceros, and, in 
ulk, is ſecond only to the elephant. 
he length of the male has been found 
0 be Seevitern feet, from the ex- 
remity of the ſnout to the inſertion of 
he tail; the circumference of its body 
teen feet, and its height almoſt ſeven; 
ne legs near three feet, and the head 


1 of 


the Winoſt four. Haſſelquift ſays, its hide 
le load for a camel. Its jaws extend 


8 In- 
1mly 
f an 
uced 
mal. 
1 the 


bout two feet, and it has four cutting- 
th in each jaw, which are above a 
pot long. The head is of an enor- 
ous ſize; the ears ſmall and pointed, 
nd lined within with a ſhort fine hair: 
n the lips are ſome ſtrong hairs ſcat- 
red in bunches. The hair on the 
Ky IS very thin, of a lightiſh colour, 
3 and, 


— 


This 
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the ikin is very thick and ſtrong, and 


is impenetrable to the ſtroke of a {abre 


cept when prompted by the calls 6 


(3) The HI POPOT AME. 
and, at firſt ſight, hardly diſcernible, 
Thoſe writers who ſay this animal hy 
a mane on its neck, are miſtaken ; hut 


the hairs on that part are rather thicke 
than on the other parts of the body: 


though not able to reſiſt a muſket- ball 


The tail is flat and pointed, and about 

a foot long : the hoofs are divided int 
four parts, and, in ſome meaſure, . 
ſemble thoſe of the elephant ; but the 
are unconnected with membr anes, not- 
withſtanding the hippopotame is a 
amphibious animal. 

This creature, whoſe figure is ſome 
thing between that of an ox and; 
hog, reſides chiefly at the bottom « 
the great rivers and lakes of Afr 
from the Niger to the cape of Good: 
Hope. It is found in none of th 
AfScan rivers Which run into the Me- 
diterranean, except the Nile; and erel 
there only in the Upper-Egypt 
in the lakes and fens of Mahi 
Which that river patſes through. | 
leads an indolent kind of lite, and 
feems ſeldom diſpoſed for action, ex 


hunger. In the water — purlut 
chen 
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heir prey With great ſwiftneſs and per- 
everance, and continue at the bottom for 


bifWhbirty or forty minutes without rifin 
er io take breath. They traverſe the bot- 
om of the ſtream with as much eaſe as 


f they were walking upon land, and 
ake a terrible devaſtation where they 
liſcover plenty of prey. But when the 
ſhy food is not ſupplied in ſufficient a- 
hundance, this creature is forced to come 
r. pon land, where it moves awkwardly 
nd flowly ; and, if it cannot be ſup- 
lied with food on the margin of the 
ver, it is forced up into the higher 
grounds, where it commits dreadful 
tavock on the ſugar-canes, and planta- 
ons of rice and millet : it alſo feeds 
dn the roots of trees, which it looſens 
"1th its great teeth. 

When the natives ſee their poſſeſſi- 
dns thus deſtroyed by this animal, they 
peat drums, light fires, and raiſe a 
errible outcry to frighten it back to its 
avourite element. As it is extremely 
morous upon land, they uſually ſuc- 
eed in their endeavours. But if the 
feature ſhould be wounded, or too 


and 
„ei och irritated, it then becomes formi- 
is able to all that oppoſe it. When it is 


uſted it takes the water, plunges in 
48 „ and 
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and finks to the bottom, but it fre. 
quently riſes to the ſurface, and re. res 
mains with its head out of water, mak. Wivers 
ing a bellowing noiſe that may be 
heard at a vaſt diſtance. If wounded, 
it will rife and attack boats or canoes tur 
with great fury, and often fink them 
by biting large pieces out of the ſides, Hrce 
People are thus frequently drowned by 
them; for they are as bold in the water 
as they are timid on land. This anj- 
mal, however, poſſeſſes a very inoffenfive 
diſpoſition, and never attacks the mar- 
ners in their boats, except they ina. ma 
vertently ſtrike againlt 1 it, or otherwieh hero 
diſturb its repoſe; but they are then ers 
imminent danger of going to the bot-Wif 
tom. Dampier informs us, that oneWſ'mn 
of theſe animals was ſeen to place itie 
under a boat, and, riſing under. it, 
over-let it, with fix men which wer 
in it. 

The crocodile and ſhark have been an 
ſaid to engage with the hippopotam, 
but an eye witneſs * has declared that 
he ſaw them ſwimming together with 
out any diſagreement ; and, it is wel 
known, that the ſhark is only found at 


— 


Purchaſs's Pilgr. II. 1544, 1 568. N 
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a, and the hippopotame, never ven- 
res beyond the mouth of freſh-water 
ers. „ | 
Though the negroes will venture to 
tack the ſhark or the crocodile in their 
atural element, and. frequently de- 
roy them, they are fo ſenfible of the 


em 

ge ce of the hippopotame, that they 
by [dom attempt to engage it. „ 
ate A herd of females has but a ſingle 


tre ad to bring forth, and ſeldom pro- 
ares above one at a time. Theſe 
gad imals are at that time extremely ti- 


wil orous, and as ſoon as the parent 
1 ers the flighteſt noiſe, it daſhes into 
bot. e fiream, and the young one follows 


immediately. 5 

This animal is capable of being 
med, Belon ſays he has ſeen one ſo 
atle, as to be let looſe out of a ſtable, 
d ted by its keeper, without attempt- 


been any miſchief. The uſual method 
ame; taking them is by pitfalls. In ſome 
thats, the natives place boards full of 


wich irons, in the corn-grounds, which 
welle creatures ſtrike into their feet, 
nd a ſo become an eaſy prey. Some 


— 


ſeldom attempted) they are ſtruek 


ſea, in 


ale: the female always comes upoa 


es indeed (though that method is 
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in the water with harpoons faſtened þ 
cords; and ten or twelve canoes ar 
employed 1n the chace. 


The young ones are ſaid to be excel Th 
lent food: and the negroes, who bl 
not extremely nice in their diet, fu lon 
an equal delicacy in the old. Dr. Page 


cock informs us, that he has ſeen the 
fleſh expoſed to fale on the ſhamble 
and, it is ſaid, that the breaft | 

articular is excellent, and as delica 
as veal. The teeth of this animal a 
harder than ivory, and not ſo liable 
turn yellow: they are much uſed þ 
the dentiſts to be made into falſe tet 
The ſkin, which, when dried, is 
impenetrable hardneſs, is uſed to man; 
bucklers. 

This animal is the behemoth of ]o 
it was known to the Romans; and i 
guſtus produced one at his triuny 
over Cleopatra. 

The hippopotame was worſhipped: 
Papremis, a city of Egypt, leſt th 
monſtrous animal ſhould envy ſo mi 
other ſavage beaſts, which divers nalid 


of Egypt had deified. 
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Tux TAP IIR. 


This animal bears ſome diſtant re- 
mblance in its form to a hog. It has 


long ſnout, capable of being con- 
acted or extended at pleaſure. Its 
ars are erect, | its eyes ſmall, and 
s legs and tail ſhort, The tapur 
rows to the fize of an heifer half a 
ear old. When young its hair is 
ort, and ſpotted with white; when 
d, of a duiky colour. This creature 
found among the woods and rivers on 
e eaſtern fide of South- America, from 
e iſthmus of Darien to the river of 
Imazons. In the day time it fleeps 
the foreſts adjacent to the banks, and 
des out at night in ſearch of tood, 


much is chiefly graſs, ſugar-canes, and 


its: it ſwims well, and, when diſ- 
rbed, takes to the water, where, like 
te hippopotame, it walks on the bot- 
Mm as on dry ground. The Indians 


bot it with poiſoned arrows, and eat 
s fleſh, which is ſaid to be very good. 
s ſkin, which is very thick, the na- 
ves make {ſhields of, which cannot be 
erced by an arrow. This animal is 
lacious, flow-footed and Hogg : 

ur 
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96 „ Ter. 
but will make a vigorous reſiſt: 
when attacked. + x 
There is another creature of th 
kind, called the thick-noſed tapiir 
which has a large head and noſe, lary 
eyes, and ſmall rounded ears. Its toes 
which are long, are connected nes 
their bottoms a: ſmall web; an 
their ends guarded by a {mall hoof. | 
has no tail, but has Jong hard whiſke 
on the noſe. This animal may in ſom 
meaſure be termed amphibious, as i 
not only feeds on fruits and vegetables 
but alſo on: fiſh, which it is dexteron 
in catching, and brings on ſhore to cat 
it fits up, holding its prey with its {or 
feet, and feeds like an ape. Like ti 
preceding, it inhabits the Eaſtern fd 
of South- America, and makes a noi 
like the braying of an aſs. The fel 
of this animal is tender, but has a ih 


taſte, 2 


Tur EL EPHANT. 
THE elephant is the large of lan 


animals, and is not leſs remarkable! 
its docility and underſtanding than! 
its ſize. All hiſtorians - coeur tha 
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jext to man, the elephant is the moſt 


earance only, we ſhould be led to 
onceive very- meanly of its abilities, 
t has a long trunk, formed of multi- 
udes of rings, pliant in all directions, 
nd terminated with a ſingle moveable 
ook, which anſwers the purpoſe of a 
hand to convey any thing into the 
nouth. The forehead of this animal 
very high and riſing, the ears long, 
road, and pendulous, the eyes ex- 
remely ſmall, the body round and full, 
e back rifing in an arch, and the 
rhole animal ſhort in proportion to its 
beight, The legs are thick, clumſy, 
ind ſhapeleſs; the hide of a duiky co- 
our, with a few ſcattered hairs, and 
ll of ſcratches and ſcars, which it ac- 
ures in its paſſage through the thick 
oods and thorny places; the tail ike 
at of a hog ; the feet undivided, but 
he margins terminated by five round 
vofs. In the upper-jaw are two vaſt 
uſks of fix or ſeven feet long. 

This animal, -we are told, is ſeen 
rom ſeven to fifteen feet high: we 
ave, however, certain accounts of 
heir attaining to the height of twelve 
cet, The &male is leſs than the male, 
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2gacious animal; and yet, from its ap- 
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It inhabits India, and ſome of its greate 


- 
— 


\ 


and the udder is between the fore 
legs. 

The elephant is the ſtrongeſt, as we 
as the largeſt of all quadrupeds ; ani 
yet in a fate of nature, it is neithe 
fierce nor formidable: it is intelligent 
tractable, and obedient to its maſter 
will; ſenfible of benefits, and capabl 
of reſenting injuries. In its native de 
ſerts, the elephant is ſeldom ſeen alone 
but appears to be a ſocial friendly anima 


iſlands, Cochin China, and ſome of tht 
provinces of China. Elephants ar 
found in great plenty in the ſouther 
parts of Africa, from the river Sene 
gal to the Cape ; and from thence al 
high as Ethiopia on the other fide 


they ſwim well, and delight in maribyM th: 
Places, and to wallow in the mire lik g 
a hog. They feed on the leaves an Han, 
branches of trees; and, if they geys 
into an incloſure, they deſtroy all ti ing 
labours of the huſbandman in a very ert 
Mort time. 1515 e a 
Nothing can be more formidable thane 

a drove of elephants : wherever the tur 
march, the foreſt ſeems to fall befor re 
them, and, in their paſſage, they bearMlres 
down the branches upon which they eff 


feed. 


g 
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ed, There is no repelling their in- 
zfhons, fince it would require a {mall 
my to attack the whole drove when 
nited; and an attempt to moleſt them, 
that time, would certainly be fatal. 
hey advance towards the offender, 
ke him with their tuſks, ſeize him 
th their trunks, toſs him in the air, 
d afterwards trample him to pieces 
der their feet. They are, however, 
ry mild and harmleſs, except they 
e offended, or during the rutting- 
ne, when they are ſeized with a kind 
temporary madneſs, 
ln their natural ſtate, they are chiefly 
und along the fades of rivers ;. the 
e alſo fond of refreſhing themſelves 
the moſt ſhady forefts and wa- 
places. They cannot live at a 
lance from the water, and they al- 
ys diſturb it before they drink. After 
ing their trunk with it, they often 
ert themſelves by ſpurting it out 
e a fountain. When an elephant 
ppens to light upon a ſpot of good 
ture, he invites others, by a call, to 
Ire in the entertainment; but it re- 
res a copious. paſture to ſupply the 
eſſities of a herd of them: their 
Wy feet fink deep wherever they go, 
PEGS: and 
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and much more is deſtroyed than is de 
voured. On this account they areo 
bliged frequently to change their quar 
ters. The Indians and negroes, whe 
ſuffer by ſuch viſitants, endeavour u 
keep them away by making loud noiſe 
and ke-ping large fires round their cul 
tivated grounds ; but, notwithſtandin 
theſe precautions, the elephants fre 
Pray break through their fence 

eftroy their whole harveſt, and over 
turn their little habitations. 

The eyes of the elephant, as alread 
obſerved, are very ſmall, but they exhl 
bit a variety of expreſſion, and diſcore 
the various ſenfations with which ti 
animal is moved. The elephant is 10 
leſs remarkable for the excellence of i 
hearing: it appears delighted with mi 
fic, learns to beat time, to move! 
meaſure, and even to accompany tl 
ſound of the trumpet, or other initr 
ments, with its voice, Its ſenſe! 
ſmelling is alſo exquiſite z but, in ti 
ſenſe of touching, it exceeds all otht 
of the brute creation, and perhaps et 
man himſelf. The organ of this ſe 
hes wholly in the trunk; this ink 
ment 1s both an organ of touching, à 
of ſuction : it not only provides for! 

| anumi 
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animal's neceſſities and comforts, but 
alſo ſerves for its ornament and de- 
fence. N 7 
In Africa, this animal ſtill retains 
ts natural liberty: the ſavage inhabi- 
ants of that part of the world, are 
appy in being able to protect them- 
elves from its fury, without attempt- 
ng to ſubdue it to their necefſfities. 
But when once tamed, the elephant 
decomes the moſt courteous and obe- 
tient of all animals. It preſently con- 
elves an attachment for the perſon 
rho attends him, careſſes him, and even 
ndeavours to anticipate his wiſhes. 
tquickly comprehends the figns made 
0 1t, and even the different ſounds of 
he voice: all its actions ſeem to par- 
ake of its magnitude; being grave, 
majeſtic, and ſerious It is readily 
aught to kneel down to receive its 
ider; and, thoſe whom he knows, he 
areſſes with his trunk; and, with the 
ame inftrument ſalutes thoſe which it 
ordered to diſtinguiſh. It ſuffers it- 
if to be harneſſed, and appears to be 
clghted with the finery of its trap- 
Ings, It draws either chariots, can- 
lon, ſhipping, or {mall towers with 
ſumbers of people in them, with ſur- 
„%%%; ͤ ᷑ M 
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prizing ſtrength and perſeverance ; and, 
notwithſtanding its bulk, it is extremely 
fwift. _ | 

The elephant often ſleeps ſtanding; 
but that they are incapable of lying 
down, is a vulgar error. They are 
ſaid to go one year with young, and tg 
bring forth one at a time ; they are 
thirty years before they arrive at their 
full growth, and will live about on 
hundred and twenty, or one hundred 
and thirty years *. They are much 
more numerous in Africa than in Afi: 
in ſome parts there are ſuch ſwarms 
that the negrocs are obliged to make 
their habitations under ground for fear 
of them. The uſual method of tak- 
ing them is in pitfalls, covered with 


branches of trees: ſometimes they art At 
hunted, and killed with launces ; WE” © 
flight wound in the head behind thi he 0 
ear, deſtroys them in a moment. Thee 
ficſh is eaten by the natives, and tt ade 
trunk is ſaid to be a delicious morſe nd d 
Their teeth are frequently picked e 
in the woods of Africa; but it is un. fore 
certain whether they are ſhed, or from ave | 
dead animals. The African tet ent, 
1 1 Ee 2 , 7 55 
» Tavernicr's Voy. part. ii. 96. + Lu. 
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which come from eee are ten 
eet long; and thoſe of Malabar only 
hree or four: the largeſt in Aſia are 
hoſe of Cochin-China, which even 
xceed the elephants of Moſambique. 
he ſkin- is very thick, and, when 
Irefſed, * proof againſt a muſket-ball. 
The bones are uſed in medicine *. 

This animal has a very quick ſenſe 
f glory. An elephant was directed to 


11 


ne 4 . . 
e orce a large veſſel into the water, and, 
cee taſk proving ſuperior to his ſtrength, 


he maſter, in a ſarcaſtic tone, ordered 
he keeper to take away that lazy beaſt 


zuende bring another. The poor animal 
feu 45 ſo affected at the reflection, that it 
ab. itantly repeated its efforts, fractured 


5 ſkull, and died on the ſpot +. 
At the Cape of Good-Hope, where 
tis cuſtomary to kill theſe animals in 


he chace for the ſake of their teeth, 
peil bree brothers, who were Dutchmen, 
| ade a large fortune by that buſineſs,” | 
lend determined to retire to Europe to 
qu voy the fruits of their labours; but, 


efore their return, they reſolved to 


tent, After finding their game, and 
* Du Halde's China II. 224. . 
7 Ludolph Com. on Hiſt. Ethiop. 147. 

. beginning 


ave a laſt chace by way of amuſe- 
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beginning the attack in the uſual man- gl b 
ner, one of their horſes threw its rider: Bra? 
the enraged animal inſtantly ſeized the Herad 
unhappy man with its trunk, toſſed it y 
him up into the air, and receiv parts 
him on one of its tuſks ; then, turn-WM;iGt 
ing towards the other two, ſeemingly phan 
with an aſpect of revenge, held out ti bol 
them the impaled wretch writhing on leng 
the bloody tooth *. emp 
From very early times the Indian by a 
have employed the elephant in theilt 
wars. Porus oppoſed the paſlage 0 ling, 
Alexander over the Hydaſpes, with whit 
eighty-five of theſe animals. Mr.Whono 
Buffon very reaſonably ſuppoſes, that 
it was ſome of the elephants taken by 
that monarch, and afterwards trant- 
rted into Greece, which were em- 


ployed by Pyrrhus againſt the Romans. 


Or 


vory has been uſed in ornamental A; 
works from the time of Solomon; M have 
was one of the imports of his nav\eye-] 
at Tharſhiſh, whole lading was golf those 
and filver, ivory, apes, and peacock Hinter 
Kings I. 10. tant 

The American elephant is an animaeient 
only known in a foſſil ſtate. The fol make 
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fl bones are found in Peru, and the 


Brazils 5 but the living animal has 
evaded our ſearch : it is probable that 


elfi yet exiſts in ſome of thoſe remote 
el parts of the vaſt new continent, un- 
n- viſited yet by Europeans. The ele- 
g bhant, it is ſaid, is taken for the ſym- 


dol of eternity, on account of its 
length of life. On a medal of the 
emperor Philip, eternity is repreſented 
by an elephant, on which is mounted 
a little boy holding arrows. In the 
kingdom of Bengal, in the Indies, the 
white elephant 1s in poſſeſſion of the 
honours of the divinity. Gs 


Or ANIMALS or THE MONKEY 
KIND. 


Animals of the ape or monkey claſs 
have hands inſtead of paws ; their ears, 
eye-lids, lips, and breaſts, reſemble 
thoſe of the human race; and their 
internal conformation bears ſome diſ- 
tant likeneſs. This reflection is fufh- 
cent to mortify the pride of thoſe, who 
make their perſons alone the principal 
object of their admiration. Thoſe ani- 
mals have fingers and nails on their 
1 5 hands 
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hands like thoſe of a man, but more 
rough and unpoliſhed. Their feet are 
like larger hands, and are divided into 
fingers or toes, of which that in the 
middle 1s the longeſt. 
They are 7208 agile, and full of 
frolic, chatter, and grimace : from 
, the ſtructure of their body, they have 
many actions in common with the 
human kind. They are, in general, 
| fierce and untameable; but ſome are of 
- milder nature, and will thew ſome 
degree. of attachment, but they arc 
naturally miſchievous. They are f- 
thy, obicene, laſcivious, and thieving, 
They inhabit woods, and live in trees; 
they feed on fruits, leaves, and inſeQs, 
They will leap from tree to tree with 
great activity, even when loaded with 
their young, which cling to them, 
They go in general in vaſt companies; 
but the different ſpecies never mix with 
each other, always keeping apart in 
different quarters. They are the prey 
of leopards, and others of the cat 
race: they are alſo the prey of ſerpents, 
which purſue them to the ſummit 01 
the trees, and ſwallow them entire. 
Though they are not carnivorous, they 
will (purely for the ſake of e 
\ 1 
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job the neſts of birds of the eggs and 
young, In the countries where apes 
noſt abound, the ſagacity of the fea- 
hered tribe is marvellouſly ſhewn, in 
heir contrivance to fix the neſt beyond 
e reach of theſe invaders. | 
Theſe animals, however, are ſo very 
Ifferent from each other, that a gene- 
| deſcription - cannot ſerve ; we {ſhall 
erefore give an hiſtory of the fore- 
oft in each, and mark the diſtinctions 
every ſpecies; carefully obſerving 
e manners and the oddities in this 
hantaſtic tribe in general points of 
ew, 7 . 
Apes were held in veneration at 
Egypt, as were all other animals. 
Modorus ſays, that the worſhip of 
pes paſſed from AÆgypt into the iſland 
E Pityuſa, called The Hland of Apes, 
| ont of the honours there paid 
them. 


iz OURANG OUT ANG, oz 
WILD MAN OF THE WOODS. 


THIS name is given to various ani- 

ls, agreeing in one common charac- 

rot walking upright, but of different 
| ; pro- 


— 
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proportions, and coming from differen 
countries. The ourang outang, which 
of all other animals, moſt nearly ap 
proaches to the human race, is foun( 
from three to ſeven feet high. Its fac 
is flat, and has a de formed reſemblane 
of the human face; its ears are exadt 
like thoſe of a man. The hair on th 
head is longer than that of the body 
and is reddiſh and ſhaggy. The fac 
paws, and ſoles of the feet are {warth 
and without hair. In rhe palms of th 
hands, thoſe lines appear which ar 
uſually taken notice of in palmiſty 
In a word, the whole animal is fo near] 
a picture of the human ſpecies, that 
are naturally led to expect a correſpond 
ing mind. But this, ſays Mr. Buffol 
is an evident proof that no diſpoſitid 
of matter will give mind; and that t 
body, how nicely ſoever formed, 
formed in vain, when there is not! 
fuſed a foul to direct its operations. 
The ourang outang deſcribed by D 
Tyſon, was brought from Angola, 
Africa. The . was covered wil 
black hair, greatly reſembling hum 
hair; and, in thoſe places where it 
longeſt on the human ſpecies, it 
alſo longeſt in this. The face oy 
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led the human face, but the forehead 
ras larger, and the head round. The 
ws were not ſo prominent as in mon- 
eys, but flat like thoſe of a man. The 
ars were alſo like thoſe of a man; and 
he teeth had more reſemblance to the 
uman, than thoſe of any other crea- 
re. And, in ſhort, the whole animal 
firſt view, preſented a human figure. 
his animal was a Futte; fond, and 
umleſs creature. In its paſſage to 
neland, thoſe who knew 1t on board 
e ſhip were highly entertained with 
for it would embrace them with 
e utmoſt tenderneſs, opening their 
ſloms, and claſping its hands about 
em ; and, though there were monkeys 
dard, it would never aſſociate with 
em, and ſeemed to conſider itſelf as 
feature of higher extraction. After 
had been a little uſed to wear cloaths, 
grew fond of them, and would en- 
vour to put them on himſelf; tax- 
g ſuch parts of his dreſs, as he could 
t properly manage, to ſome of the 
mpany to aſſiſt him in dreſſing. It 
ald get into bed, place its head on 
pillow, and cover itſelf with the 
ths, like any human creature. 
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Ti De Ortanc Ovranc. 
Theſe animals, Wheri taken young 
are capable of being tamed, and at 
taught to carry water, pound rice, au 
turf a ſpit. There was one ſhewn it 
London in 1738, which was extremel 
mild, affectionate, and good -natured 


* 


nd remarkably fond of the people Weat 
as uſed to: it would eat and lay do ves 
in bed like a human creature ; fetch lese 
chair to fit on; drink tea, which, War ; 
he found too hot, he would put into ſd on 
faucer 'to cool: it would cry like We 
child, and be very unhappy at the 4s hi 
fence of its keeper. This was a you the 
one, and only two feet four inch e be 
n 155 . es, 
Te ourang outang inhabits the invin 
terior parts of Africa, the iſland of eroe 
matra, Borneo, and Java. They are fol]ﬀ ca 
Fa and prefer the moſt deſert placyMatin 
and live entirely on fruit and nut rec 
The large ones haveprodigious ſtrengt d tha 
and will over-power ihe iohpef maß prize 
Only the young can be taken ali the 
for the old ones are ſhot with arro e u 
they will attack, and even kill, Nr co 
negroes who wander in the woody 
they will drive away the elephant hat 
and beat them with their fiſts, . had 


pieces of wood . and will throw ſtol 
32 ” 2 * > „ 51 


md 1 en 
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np people that vffend them. They ſleep 
11M [rces, in which they | ſhelter them- 
u les from the inclemency of the wea- 
ier. They appear grave and melan- 
e oly, and are not inclined to frolic 
eden when they are young. They have 
e Neat agility and ſwiftneſs, and ſome- 
ones carry away the young negroes. 
ch 1 in co- 
u, ar; the hair is black on ſome, and 
ito on others. F 
ke We are informed by Le Compte, in 
: Ws: hiſtory of China, that, when one 
ou theſe animals dies, the reſt cover 
nc body with leaves and branches of 
es, There are inſtances alſo of their 
ic Hering mercy to the human kind, A 
f SMPeroe boy was taken by one of theſe 
e ſo carried into the woods, where he 
1:ceMWotinued with him a whole year with- 
nut 3 any injury. It is alſo 
engt that theſe animals often attempt to 
t aß erize the female negroes as they go 
alu the woods, and force them to con- 
one with N for we pleaſure of 
„ r company, feeding them very plen- 
_ lly all Me dime. Vc Broſſe 7 at 
phanWivat he knew a woman of Loango, 
had lived three years among them. 
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_ THIS animal has a flattiſh face, an 
ears like thoſe of a man. The body 
about the fize of a cat; the colour 
the hair an olive brown, and yellow 
beneath. It feeds on fruits and inſed 
and is particularly fond of ants. The 
animals aſſemble in troops, and tu 


It inhabits Africa, and is not uncon 
mon in our exhibition of animals. 
is very tractable, and of à gentle d 
poſition, 8 5 LET 5 
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TAE LONG-ARMED APE, 


_ THE long-armed ape, called by 
Buffon, the gibbon, is a very extra 
dinary and remarkable creature. 

has a flat ſwarthy face, ſurrounded y 
$1eY hair; and the hair pn the body 
black and rough. It walks erect, 
is without a tail; its eyes are la 
and ſunk in its head; and it is of 
ferent ſizes from two to four feet l 
The nails on the hands are flat, 
thoſe on che toes long. It differs! 
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extraordinary length of its ams, which 


are long enough to reach the ground 


when the animal ſtands erect. It is an 
inhabitant of the Eaſt-Indies, particu- 
larly along the coaſts of Coromandel; 
and is a mild and gentle animal. 


Tis M AGOT, 2% FABBARY 


6 


THISanimal, like the former, is with- 
put a tail, though there is a ſmall protu- 
berance on that part. It has a large 


nent, and not fo much like that of man 
s of quadrupeds. The body is co- 
cred with a dirty greeniſh brown hair, 
and the belly with a dull pale yellow. 
It has' flat nails, ears like k | 
ind bare buttocks. It is about three 
ket and an half high, and is a native 
F moſt parts of Africa, and the Eaſt. 
It is a very fierce and miſchievous ani- 
hal; is a very common kind in exhibi- 
ons ; and, by the force of ſevere diſ- 
pline, is made to perform ſome 
cks. In the open fields in India, they 
lemble in great troops, and frequent! 

1 „ | attack 


all others of the monkey tribe, by the 5 


— ̃᷑ ù— —— 
— d TE £ * 


allous red rump. The face is promi- 


uman ears,, 


long upright tuft of hair on the top o 


* 


attack women who are going to market 
and take their proviſions from them. 


Tux TUFTED APE, 


THE head of this animal is abou 
fourteen inches in length; the face 
blue, and naked, and the noſe of 
deep red ; the eye-brows are black 
and the ears like human ears. It has 


the head, and another under the chin 
and two long tuſks in the upper-ja 
Its fore-feet reſemble human hands 
and the nails on the fingers are flat 
The fore-part of the body, and th 
inhde of the legs and arms are naked 
The outfide is covered with mottle 
brown and olive coloured hair; that 0 
the hack is duſky ; the buttocks are re 
and bare; and the length of the an 
mal from the noſe to the rump is abo 
three feet three inches. It has a mo 
diſguſting appearance, and is very fierd 
and ſalacious. It ufually goes on all 
fours, but will ſometimes fit on 
rump, and ſupport itſelf with a ſtic 
It will hold a cup in its hand in th 

ON Os attitud 
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atitude, and drink out of it. This 1 
zmimal feeds principally on fruits. 10 
Tre SIMIA PORCARIA. 5 0 ö 1 
AkISTOTLE mentiqns a ſpecies of Wills 
ze under the title of ſimia porcaria; n 
but I think it a ſpecies we have not any 1 
knowledge of at this time. In the 1 
Britiſh Muſeum there is a drawing of A 


one with a noſe exactly reſembling that 
of a hog, which may perhaps be the 
animal which Ariſtotle meant; but 
there is no account attending the paint+ 
ng, to enable us to trace its hiſtory, 


Tux B A BOON, 


THE baboon, properly ſo called, is 
about three feet and an half high, with 
thick body and limbs, and long ca- 
nine teeth. It has large calloſities be- 
bind, which are quite naked and red. 
Its tail, which is about ſeven inches 
ong, is thick and crooked. Its face is 
long and thick, and it has a pouch on 
ach fide. of its cheeks, where it de- 
palits the remainder of its proviſions, 

Ts 4 after 
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after it is ſatiated with eating. Thy 
hair with which it is covered, is of Mar ſe 
reddiſh brown. It ſometime wa!lkWline wi 
erect, but generally upon all- fours Mtheir fi 
and, inſtead of broad round nails lik vithou 
the ape, its hands and feet are arme cragg 
with long ſharp claws. This animal thus di 
thus made for ſtrength, and furniſheFWorcharc 
with dangerous weapons, is a formi Due wit 
dable enemy. We are informed by th it; anc 
chevalier Forbin, that in Siam * ther al 
troops of baboons frequently ſally forii ¶ cepoſit 
from their foreſts, and attack a village ue ex 
when they know the men are engage ind wh 
in their rice-harveſt; where they ma profoui 
laſcivious attacks upon the women, wha them. 
are obliged to ſtand on their defence the wa 
with clubs and other arms, and it i bperceiv 
with difficulty that they oblige thei ſets up 
ugly ſuitors to retreat. 8 compar 
Though equally miſchievous, they theſe c 
are leſs formidable at the Cape o ling to 
Good- Hope. Whatever they undertake but car 
they perform with ſurprizing {kill anq i meir m 
regularity. When they rob an orchar ſome u 
or a vineyard, they go in large com cloſely 
anies, and Serial; concert a regu}W hich | 
lar plan for the conducting of the! from tl 
buſineſs. On theſe occaſions ſome 0 from th 
them enter the incloſure, while other Theſ 


ard to bree. 


ne ſet to watch. The reſt form a 
line without the fence, reaching from 
their fellows within to their rendezvous 
without, which is generally in ſome 
craggy mountain. Beers thing being 
thus diſpoſed, the plunderers within the 
orchard, throw the fruit to thoſe that 
ae without, as faſt as they can gather 
it; and it is pitched from one to ano- 
ther all along the line, until it is ſafel 

depoſited at their head quarters. They 
are extremely dexterous in catching, 
and while the buſineſs is performed, a 
profound filence is obſerved among 
them, Their centinel continues upon 


perceives any perſon cn inſtantly 


company {camper off: but even under 
theſe circumſtances, | they are unwil- 
ling to leave the place empty-handed, 
but carry off ſome of their plunder in 
their mouths, ſome in their hands, and 
ſome under their arms. If they are 
cloſely purſued, they firſt drop that 
which is under their arms, then that 
from their hand, and afterwards that 
from their mouths, 


o breed in our climate, The female 
in 
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the watch the whole time ; and, if he 


ſets up a loud cry, at which the whole 
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in general produces but one at a time, than « 
which ſhe carries in her arms, and in Hit is f. 
. a peculiar manner clinging to her breaſt. N years 
Baboons are not carnivorous, but feed lat 
eee upon fruits, roots, and corn, ¶ ind ha. 
and uſually keep together in large com- ind ble 
| panies. Their internal parts are more 
Unlike thoſe of man than of quadru- 
| peds, particularly the liver, which re- Tu 
Fembles that of a dog, divided into fix 


lobes. THE 
5 than th 

CCC even to 
THE M ANDRE1qE. b prom 
NN F but it is 
THE mandril mentioned by Smith, eng wh 
in his voyage to Guinea, is an uglyMtroug ww. 


_ diſguſting animal, and probably only a 
yariety of that mentioned in the pre- 
ceding article. He ſays it grows to a 
vaſt ſize, being from four to five feet 
high, and has a ſhort tail. The body 
is as thick as that of a man; the teeth 
large and yellow ; the head extremely 


lelcendi: 
OWN ON 
ery fler 
nent, is 
ind. 


Tae 


large, and the face broad, flat, wrin- 
kled, and covered with a white fkin ] 
but what makes it truly loathſome, i THIS 
that ſomething is always iffuing tron projecti 
the noſe. It is a native of the Gold nd nakec 
Coaſt, and more frequently walks erect ugers; t 


that 


The BABOON. 1rg 
than upon all-fours : when diſpleaſed, 
it is fald to weep like a child. Some 
ears ago one of them was ſhewn in 

nglatid, which ſeemed tame but ſtupid; 
and had a method of opening its mouth, 
and blowing at thoſe who came near it. 


Tur WAN DE R O W. 


THE wanderow is a ſmaller baboon 
than the former, and has a tail from 
eren to eight inches koa rhe muzzle 
s prominent, as in the reſt of this kind; 
but it is remarkable for having a large 
long white head of hair, and a mon- 
tous white beard, coarſe, rough, and 
leſcending: the reft of the body is 
town or black. In its ſavage Rate it is 
cry fierce ; but, with proper manage- 
ent, is more tractable than moſt of its 
Wand, 3 
N | 


— 


Tax LITTLE BABOON. 
THIS animal has a roundiſh head, 
projecting mouth, and ears roundiſh 
dnaked, The thumb is cloſe to the 


and 
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and compreſſed, and thoſe of the 
thumbs rounded: it has a brown face 
with a few ſcattered hairs; the colour 
of the hair on the body is yellowiſh 
tipt with black : the tail is about an 
inch long, and the buttocks are covered 
with hair. Linnæus ſays it is about 
the ſize of a ſquirrel ; b 
in the Amen. Acad. ſays it is as large as 
a cat. It is a hvel 
bits India. 


rar PIG-TAIL BABOON. 


IIS animal, which is called the 
maimon, by Buffon, and the pig-tail 
by Mr. Edwards, is the laſt of the 
Its length, from head tc 
tail, is about twenty-two inches. It 
principal diſtinction, beſides its promi 
nent muzzle like a baboon, is in the 
tail, which 1s about five inches long 
and curled up like that of a hog; fro 
which circumſtance Mr. Edwards gav( 
It is a native of Suma 
tra * and Japan, and cannot well en 
dure the rigours of our climate; thong 
Mr. Edwards kept one of them near 


baboons. 


it the name. 


The BABOOx. 
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9 Kzm;fer's Hiſt, of Japan, L- 126. 


ut Mr. Balk, 
5 ſpecies, and inha- 
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ear in London. This creature is very 


bal, is taught ſeveral 'tricks-in Japan, 


nd is carried about the 33 by 
juntebanks, One of theſe people in- 
med Kæmpfer, that the babbon in 


bs 0 


Tur MON K E v. 


MONKEYS are ſmall in ſtature, 
id have long tails, by which they are 
ftinguiſhed from the apes and ba- 
bons, that entirely want the tail, or 
e large, and have but a ſhort one. 
ke varieties in the form and colour of 
bs or ſquirrels, is not ſo great as 
bong the monkeys of the ſmaller 
nd. Boſman and Smith enumerate 
bore fifty ſorts on the Gold-Coaſt 
one; and Condamine ſays it would 
a volume to deſcribe the different 
Its which are found along the river 
mazons; and which are different from 
loſe on the African coaſt. There is 
arce a country in the tropical climates 
lat does not ſwarm with them; and 
moſt every foreſt is inhabited by a 
8 „„ . bn. race 


q poſſefſton was an hundred and two 
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race of monkeys diſtinct from all other 
but their differences are very triflin 
It is, however, remarkable, that t 
monkeys of two cantons never m 
with each other; each foreſt produc 
only its own; and thoſe guard the 
limits from the intruſion of all ſtrange 
of a different race from themſelves. 
The monkey being leſs than theb 
boon, is endued with leſs powers 
doing miſchief : the ferocity of thi 
nature appears to diminiſh with thi 
ze; they are more eaſily tamed, a 
ſooner taught to imitate man than 
former. They are not ſo grave 3 
ſullen as the ape, and are more gen 
than the baboon; they begin ear) 
exert all their ſportive mimickries, a 
are obedient to correction. 
The monkies may be conſidered 
the maſters of every foreſt where th 
reſide. Neither the lion nor the tis 
will venture to diſpute the domint 
with them, fince they carry on an 
fenſive war from the tops of trees, 
by their agility eſcape all poſſibi 
of purſuit. Theſe animals, ſays 
Compte, have a peculiar inſtint 
. diſcovering their foes, and, when 
| tack 
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neked, are very adroit in defending and 
fiſting each other. When they be- 
old a traveller in the woods, they con- 
der him as an invader upon their do- 
ninions, and join to revel the intru- 
jon, After ſurveying him with a kind 
f infolent curioſity, they jump from 
ranch to branch, and tree to tree, 
urſuing him as he goes along, and 
nake a loud chattering to ſummon the 
ſt of the companions together. After 
maning and threatening, they begin 
tr hoſtilities by throwing down the 
nthered- branches at him, which they 
reak from the trees. Thus they fol- 
w him wherever he goes, jumping 
dm tree to tree with amazing ſwift- 
els, It is ſaid, from good authority, 
lat, when any one of them is wound 
h the reſt aſſemble round him, put- 
ag their fingers into the . as 
ey intended to ſound its depth: if 
de blood flows plentifully, ſome of 
dem keep the wound cloſed, while 
hers procure leaves, which they chew, 
dd thruſt into it. In theſe unequal 
ipagements, they ſeldom make a re- 
feat until many of them are killed; | 
nd, when they retreat, the young one 
ings to the back of the © tay with 
3 M 2 which 
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which ſhe jumps away, without ſeem 
ing to be embarraſſed by the burthen. 
. * The ufual method of taking the 
animals alive, is to ſhoot the female: 
ſhe carries her young ; and the ſport 
man always takes aim At the head 
which, if he hits, the monkey fal 
immediately to the ground, and th 
young one 1 comes down: 
inging to its dead p- 
rent. The negroes on the coaſt ( 
Guinea are happy to ſee their numbe 
a double account ; f 


the ſame time, c 


deſtroyed upon 
they dread their devaſtations, and a 


fond of their fleſh, The monkey 
when ſkinned, and ſerved up at a nf a 
band, 


child, that an European ſhudders ff 


tain re 


groe feaſt, ſo ſtrongly reſembles 


the ſight. | | 
The manner of plundering among t 
monkies, is much like that of the baboo 


in agarden, as already mentioned. The 


generally keep together in companie 
march in exact order, and obey t 
voice of ſome particular chieftain, di 


tinguiſhable for his ſize and gravit) 


One ſpecies of theſe, which by M 
Buffon is called the ouarine, have ve 


loud and diſtinct voices, and are 1 


markable for the uſe to which the 
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convert them. Morgrave informs us 
that he has frequently been a witneſs 
of their aſſemblies and deliberations : 
every morning and evening they aſſem- 
ble in the woods, to receive inſtructions; 
one among the number takes the high- 


eſt place on a tree, and waves his hand 


be attentive. He then, with a loud 
voice, begins his diſcourſe, and, while 


profound filence, When he has finiſh- 
ed his harrangue, he again waves his 
hand, as a ſignal for the reſt to reply, 
and inftantly they raiſe their voices to- 
gether; until, by another ſignal of the 
hand, they are enjoined ſilence. This 
is immediately obeyed, and the chief- 
tain replies to what the others have ſaid; 
after which the whole aſſembly breaks up. 
They feed upon fruits, the buds of 
trees, or ſucculent roots and plants; 
and are fond of the juice of the palm- 
tree and the ſugar-cane. The fertile 
regions in which theſe animals are 
dred, ſeldom fail to ſupply them with 
theſe; but, when there is a deficiency, 
they feed on inſects and worms; and, if 
near the coaſts, they ſometimes deſcend 
to the ſea-ſhore, where they eat lob- 
M 3 ers, 


as a ſignal for the reſt to fit around and 


he is ſpeaking, the reſt obſerve the moſt. 
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ſters, crabs, and other ſhell-fiſh. Their 
manner of managing oyſters, though ex- 
traordinary, is well atteſted; they pick up 
a ſtone, and place it between the open- 
ing ſhells, which prevents them from 
cloſing, and they eat the fiſh at their 
eaſe. They are equally ſubtle in tak- 
ing crabs : they put their tail to the 
hole where that animal takes refuge, 
and the crab faſtening upon it, they 
withdraw with a jerk, and thus 'pull 
their prey upon ſhore. Being dexter- 
ous in laying traps for others, ey are 
very cautious of being entrapped them- 
ſelves; and, it is ſaid, no kind of ſnare 
will take the monkies of the Weſt- 
India iſlands; as they are extremely 
diſtruſtful of human artifice, to whic 
they have been accuſtomed. 

| The monkey ſeldom brings forth 
more than one at a time, though ſome- 
times it produces two. They ſeldom 
breed after they are brought into Eu- 
rope, but thoſe that have bred here ex- 
hibit a very ſtriking picture of parenta 
affection. The male and female are 
never weary of fondling their young,; 
and frequently hand it from one to the 
by Other. . 
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In a ſtate of domeſtic tameneſs theſe N 
animals are very entertaining. Father 14 
Carli, in his Hiftory of Angola, in- 1 
forms us, that when he went into that | 790308 
horrid country to convert the ſavage Wil bf 
natives to Chriftianity, where he met Th 1 
with nothing but diſtreſs, diſeaſe, and ö Bil 
&appointment, he found more faith- 11 
ful ſervices from the monkies than the ; W149 
men; theſe he had taught to attend 1 I 
him, to guard him when he was ſleep- | 1 
ing againſt the thieves and rats, to 181 
comb his head, and to fetch his water; 19819 
and he aſlerts that they were more li 1 
tractable than the human inhabitants of 1 19 j 
the place. It is a juſt obſervation, that . 
in thoſe countries where the men are 3 


— * 
. 


moſt barbarous and ſtupid, the brutes 
axe moſt active and ſagacious. The 
1 ſavages of the torrid tracts ſuppoſe 
-W monkeys to be men, capable of ſpeech 
ll and converſation ; but obſtinately dumb, 
br fear of being compelled to of e 
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The monkies of the new continent FR TT: 
oF are diſtinguiſhable from thoſe of the l 
old by three marks. Thoſe of the old WIR 
bave a naked callous ſubſtance behind, MW 
pon which they ſit; which thoſe of Nine 
America are entirely without; thoſe of | 20 
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| 
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the old haye noftrils more reſembling 
IE thoſe 
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3 antient continent are furniſhed wit 


<p 
tail, which thoſe of the old continent 


— — 


thoſe of men, with the holes opening 
downward; but thoſe of America have 
them opening on each fide : thoſe of 


pouches on each fide of the jaw, where 
they depoſit their proviſions ; which the 
American monkics have not. It is alſe 
remarkable, that many of the Amcri 
can forts are known to hang by the 


are never known to do. We ſhall firſt 
enumerate thoſe of the old continent, 


Tux DOG-FACED MONKEY. 


IIS animal has a long thick noſe 
covered with a ſmooth red ſkin ; the 
nails on the fore-feet are flat, and thoſe 
on the hind-feet like a dog's. Thel 
creatures inhabit the hotteſt parts o 
Africa and Aſia ; they keep together i 
large troops. When paſſengers are go 
ing by, they run up the trees, and 
ſhake the boughs at them with gre? 
fury; chattering very loud at the iam 
time. They are exceſfively impuden 
and indecent; and are, both in ti! 
manners and appearance, very dateſta 
ble animals. 
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Taz LION-FAILED MONKEY. 


THE face of this monkey is long, 
and reſembling that of a dog; it is alſo 
naked, and of a duiky colour. This 
creature has a full white beard, and 1 
large canine teeth. Its body is covered 
with black hair, except on the belly, 11 
where it is of a light colour. Its nails 
are flat, and the tail is terminated with 
2 tuft of hair, like that of the lion. 
It is a native of the Eaſt- Indies, and 
the hotter parts of Africa. 


Taz HARE-LIPPED MONKEY. 


THE noftrils of this monkey are 
divided like . thoſe of a hare. Its note 
is thick, flat, and wrinkled. The head 
6 large, the eyes ſmall, the teeth very 
Flite, and the body thick and clumſy. 
Its colour 1s ſometimes brown, ſome- 
umes yellowiſh, and ſometimes olive. 
The tail, which is ſomewhat ſhorter 
than the body, is always carried arch- 
ed. It is an inhabitant of Guinea 
and Angola, and is full of frolic and 
ndiculous grimaces. A few years ago, 

| | One 
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one that was apparently of this ſpecies, 
was ſhewn in London, and was about 
che fize of a greyhound. | 


THE SPOTTED MONKEY. 


THIS animal has a long white beard: 
the upper-parts of the body are of a 


reddiſh colour, marked with white, 


ſpecks. The belly and the chin are 
whitiſh, It has a very long tail, and 
is a ſpecies of a middle ſize. It is 2 
native of Guigea and Congo. 


Tuz GREEN MONKEY. 


THE callitrix, or green monkey of 
VE Jago) is diſtinguiſhed by its beau- 
tiful green colour on the back, 1ts 
white breaſt and belly, and its black 
face. It has a long and ſlender tall, 
and is of the ſize of a ſmall cat. It 
inhabits different parts of Africa. On 
account of their green colour, they. are 
ſcarce diſcernable among the leaves, 
except they break the branches of trees 
by their gambols, in which they ar 
very active, and very ſilent. They 

„ 5 make 
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make no noiſe even when they are 
ſhot at; but aſſemble together, knit 


their brows, and gnaſh their teeth, as 


if they intended to attack their foes. 


They are very numerous in the Cape- 
Verd iſlands. 9 


z 


Tut MANGABEY. 


THE mangabey, or white eye-lid 
monkey, may be diſtinguiſhed from all 
others by its eye-lids, which are naked, 
and of a ſtriking whiteneſs, It has a 
long black naked and dog-like face. 
The colour of the body is tawny and 
black. It has flat nails on the thumbs 
and fore-fingers, and blunt claws on 
the others. Its hands and feet are 
black; and it is a native of Mada- 
gaſcar. „ 2 


Tux TALAPOIN. 
THE talapoin may be diſtinguiſhed 


white, and yellow hair, as by that un- 
der the eyes being longer than any of 
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132 The Moxkxx. 
head, and, large black naked ears; the 
length of the body of this animal is 
about a foot, and it has a ſlender tail, 
about ſeventeen inches long. It is a 
natiye of India, l 


Tux -NEGROE MONKEY. 


.. THIS animal has a round head, 
and a ſharpiſh noſe ; the face is of 3 
tawny fleſh-colour, with a few black| 
| Hairs on it: the breaſt and belly are 
of a ſwarthy fleſh-colour, and almoſt 
naked: the hair on the body, limbs, 
and tail, is long and black. It is about 
the ſize of a large cat, and its paws are 
covered with a black ſoft ſkin. It is 
lively, entert-1ning, and good- natured, 
and is a nativ of Guinea. 


Tur CHINESE MONKEY, 


_ .  THIS- monkey has a long ſmooth 
noſe, of a whitiſh colour; the hair on 
the crown of the head is long and flat, 
and parted like that of a man: the co- 
lour is a pale brown, It is a native of 
Ceylon, wheie troops of them 1 
e 
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le together to rob orchards and corn- 
felds. If they are drove from one end 
of the orchard or field, they have the 
mpudence to enter immediately at the 
ther, and carry off with them as much 
their mouths and arms will contain. 


Tus NUN A, o8 VARIED 
F 


THIS animal is diſtinguiſhed by its 


dur, with two white ſpots on each ſide, 


nimal is about eighteen inches, and the 
ul two feet. It is a native of Barbary, 
Lthiopia, and other parts of Atrica. 


Tus DOUC, ox Tur LARGE 
MONKEY or Cocuin-CHiNA. 


THIS animal is called the douc in 
vchin- China, of which country it is 
native. It ſeems to unite all the 
araQers of the monkey kind. It is 
large as the baboon; it has a tail like 
ne monkey; and a flat face-like the Pg. 

c 


odour, Which is variegated with black 
nd red; and its tail 1s of an aſn-co- 


t its inſertion. The length of the 
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It alſo reſembles the American monbi 
in having no callus on its poſterigj 
It is a very large ſpecies, about four ft 
long, from the noſe to the tail; þ 
the tail is not ſo long. It is a native 
Madagaſcar, as well as Cochin-Chin 
and often walks on its hind feet *. 


Tur TAWNY MONKEY, 


THE face of this animal is a lit 
protuberant, and that and the ears 
fleſh-coloured. It has a flattifh n 
and long canine teeth in the lower-j 
The hair on the upper- part of the bt 
is pale and tawny, but afh-coloured 
the roots; the hinder=part of the b 
1s orange-coloured, and the belly wi 
It is about the ſize of a cat, and 
tail is ſhorter than its body. It 
native of India, and is very ill - natur 


Tax WINKING MONKEY 
THIS animal has a ſhort face 


vered with hair, and a white noſe. 


2 
— WIR 
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— 8 — Flacourt, Hiſt, Madag. 153. 
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hair on the body is black, marked with 
ome circles of a lighter colour. Its 
tail is ſtraight, and pretty long, its 
thumbs are very ſhort, and its buttocks 
ue covered. It is a native of Guinea, 
x very ſportive, and perpetually wink- 
ng. | | 


Taxes GOAT MONKEY. 


THE beard of this animal is long, 
rſembling that of a goat ; it has a 
uked face of a deep blue, and ribbed. 
bliquely, Its body and limbs are of 
deep brown, and its tail is long. 
[here is a drawing of this animal ia 
ge Britiſh Muſeum. 
Having deſcribed the monkies of the 
Id world, we ſhall now proceed to thoſe 
| the continent of America, which 
we neither pouches in their jaws, nor 
ixed poſteriors, 5 | 


Tut WARINE. 


THE warine, or the Brafilian 
ariba, is as large as a fox, with 
og black hair, and a long tail, al- 

7 ».E 3 ways 
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way twiſted at the end. It has black | 
ſhining eyes, ſhort round ears, and a Tn. 
round beard under the chin and throat, 

Tr inhabits the woods of Prafil and 

Guiana, and is the largeſt of the mon- T 
key kind to be found in America, It from 
is remarkable for the loudneſs of its and 
voice, and for making a moſt dreadful each 
howling. It is common for one offi tail 
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theſe creatures to mount on an high and 
branch, and the reſt to ſeat themſelve from 
on the branches beneath. That which dity, 
is elevated above the reft ſets up Y nails, 
loud and ſharp howl, that may b This 
heard at a great diſtance... After long. 
has harrangued the company for ſom of C: 
time, he gives a ſignal with his hand monk 


and the whole aſſembly joins imme liven 
diately in the chorus. When a ſeconq to pa; 
fignal is given, they become filent 
and the orator finiſhes his ſpeech 
Their-clamour, upon theſe occaſions 
is more diſagreeable and tremendou 
than can be imagined. Theſe monkie 
are very fierce, miſchievous, and u 
tameable. | 


he MONKEY. 


| . GERED MONKEY. 
THIS monkey may be diſtinguiſhed 


Ml from the reſt, by having no thumb, 
and conſequently but four fingers on 
each of the two fore-paws. But the 
nil ſupplies the defects of the hand; 


nd with this the animal ſlings itſelf 
eg 


from tree to tree with ſurpriſing rapi- 
dity, It has five toes on the feet, flat 
Wl nails, a {lender body, and a long tail. 
ai 1 is animal is about eighteen inches 
hal long. It inhabits the neighbourhood 


nM of Carthagena, Brafil, and Peru. Theſe 


a monkeys are very active, and 5 en- 
liyen the foreſts of America. In order 
to paſs from top to top of lofty trees, 


lap, they will form a chain, by hang- 


tals; and ſwinging in that manner till 
the loweſt catches hold of a bough of 
the next tree, and draws up the reſt ; 
and Ulloa * tells us they ſometimes pals 
nvyers in the ſame manner. They are 


6; ® Ulloa, vol. I. p. 11 3. 
N 3 | they 
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whoſe branches are too diſtant for a 


ing down linked to each other by their 
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they are too tender to live long in our 
elimate. 


TAE SAJOU, 


THE. ſajou is diſtinguiſhed by itz 
rot fa fleſh-coloured face. Its 


jands and feet are covered with a black thing 

{kin, and its tail, which is longer than keep 

1ts head and wie + it frequently car-Ml great 

tries over its ſhoulders, It is a native weat! 
of Guiana, and is a very lively ſpecies; 
but, in a ſtate of captivity, it is very 

capricious in its affections, having Tux 
very great fondneſs for ſome perſons 

and as great an averſion to others, 

| Os | | 11 

55 | : | | or me 

Tue S AI, ox WEEP ER. wo 8 

| OT the 


IT HIS animal is called the weeper and 1 
from its peculiar manner of lamenting] colou 
when it is either threatened or beaten a bra] 

It is very much deformed, has a round} of a 
flattiſh face, and is of a reddiſh brow the | 
colour, The hair on the head, anM like « 
the upper part of the body, is blach the b 
tinged with brown; beneath, and ol — 
the limbs, tinged with red, The * = 
S | | WIC 
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which is black, is much longer than 
the head and body: the hair is very 
long, and thinly diſperſed. Mr. Buf- 
fon mentions a variety with a white 
throat. It is a native of Surinam and 
Brazil, is of a melancholy diſpoſition, 
and appears as if it was always weep- 
ing; but is very fond of imitating any 
thing that it ſees done. Theſe animals 
i keep in large companies, and make a 
great chattering, eſpecially in ſtormy 
weather. | 


= GD I 


Taz SAMIRI, ox ORANGE 
MONKEY. 


THIS is alſo one of the ſapajau kind, 

or monkies that hold by the tail; and is 

, the ſmalleſt and moſt beautiful of any 
of them. The hair of the body 1s ſhort 

er and fine, and of a yellow and brown 
ag colour ; but, in its native country, of 
eng a brilliant gold colour *, The feet are 
in of a fine orange colour; the nails of 
will the hands are flat; thoſe of the feet 
an like claws, The tail is very long, and 
cl the body of the ſize of a ſquirrel. It 
ON —— — — — 
» Froger's Voy. 116. 
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is a very tender, delicate animal, and 
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held in high eſtimation. It is a native 
of Brazil and Guiana, and is ſeldom 
brought here alive. 


Tur HORNED MONKEY. 


THIS animal js diſtinguiſhed by two 
tufts of hair reſembling horns on the 
top of the head. It has bright eyes, is 
of a duſky colour, and has ears re- 
ſembling human ears. The body is 
about fourteen inches long, and the 
tail fifteen. It is an inhabitant of 
America, and is one of the ſapajeu 
kind. | 


Tux ANTIGUA MONKEY. 


THIS monkey has a black face, and 
a ſhort noſe ; the back and ſides are 
orange colour. and black; the belly 
white: the length of the body 1 
eighteen inches; that of the tail 1 
twenty inches. This animal was 
brought from Antigua, and was lately 


in the poſſeſſion of Robert Morris, 4 
| : 4 0 
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of the Navy-Office. It is good- na- 
tured, ſprightly, and frolickſome. 


Txz FOX-TAILED MONKEY. 


Mr. Buffon calls this animal the ſaki, 
and he diſtinguiſhes it from thoſe of the 
ſapajou kind, or thoſe monkeys that 
hold by the tail, by the name of ſa- 
goins, which have feeble tails. It is 
remarkable for the length of the hair 
on its tail, and 1s therefore called the 
fox-tailed monkey. The length of 
this animal, from the noſe to the tail, 
is about eighteen inches; and the tail 
is longer. Its hands and feet are black, 
and it has claws inſtead of nails. It 
inhabits Guiana. 


Tux GREAT-EARED MONKEY. 
THIS is principally remarkable for 


its ears, which are very large, erect, 
naked, and almoſt ſquare. The hair 
on the body and upper part of the 
limbs is ſleek. The hands and feet are 
covered with light orange- coloured 
pair, which is very fine and 3 
e 1 "O08 -- 
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Its nails are long and crooked, The 
tail, which 1s twice the length of 'the 


body, 1s black, and the teeth are very 
It is a native of the hotter 


Tug WISTITI. 


THIS animal is remarkable for hav- 


ing two very long full tufts of white 


hair ſtanding out on each fide upon its 
face, under the ears; and for its tail, 
which 1s full of hair, and annulated 


with aſh-colour and black. The body 
is about ſeven inches long, and the tail 


eleven : the hands and feet are covered 
with ſhort hair, and the 1 80 are like 
thoſe of a ſquirrel. It has ſharp claws, 
It is a native of Brazil, and feeds on ve- 


getables and fiſh, 


Tue MARIKINA. 


THE marikina, or ſilky monkey, is 
remarkable for having a mane round 
the neck, and a bunch of hair at the end 
of the tail, like a lion: the mane 1s 
generally of a bright bay-colour, 
"LE though 
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though ſometimes it is yellow. The 


hair on the body is long, fine, filky, 


gloſſy, and of a pale bright yellow. 
The face 1s flat, and of a dull purple- 
colour. The ears are round and naked; 
the hands and feet are alſo naked, and 
of a dull purple colour. It has claws 
inſtead of nails to each finger: the 
length of the head and body is ten 
inches; the tail about thirteen inches. 
It is a native of Guiana, | 


Tur LITTLE LION MONKEY. 


THIS is the pinche of Mr. Buffon, 
and has a face of a beautiful black, 
with white hair deſcending on each fide 
of the face, like that of a man, The 
back and ſhoulders are covered with 


long and looſe brown hair. The rump 


and half the tail are of a deep orange- 
colour, inclining to red; and, on that ac- 
count it 1s called the red-tailed monkey, 
by Mr. Pennant *. The remaining 


part of the tail is black. The throat 


is black, and the breaſt, belly, and 
legs white, Its claws are ſharp and 


i. 


Sy nopſis of Quadrupeds, 133. 
5 erooked; 
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| ' The Monxey. 
crooked ; its body 5 ht inches long, at: 
and its tail fixteen. It has great 2 of t! 
lity and vivacity, and has a ſoft whiſ- 
ling note. It is a native of Guiana, 


Brazil, and the banks of the river of 
Amazons, 


Tux M n C 0. and 11 


THIS ; is a moſt elegant and beauti- 
ful animal. The head is ſmall and 
round, and the face and ears of thi 


crnat 
Mack | 


moſt lively vermillion colour. MrWlly r 
Condamine, to whom one of theses, v 
animals was made a preſent of by th ack ff 
governor of Para *, ſays, „“ the haiſfſhe fac 
on its body was of a beautiful ſilver Head is 
colour, brighter than that of the molar ; tl 
venerable human hair; while the tai pour; 
was of a deep brown, inclining to black i deli 
neſs.“ This deſcription he tells you ect lik 
made of it while it was alive; he al/Weps, 1 
ſays that he keptita year before i it died tail « 
and afterwards preſerved it in ſpirits ꝙqe mue 
wine, to ſhew that he did not exagrellf a na 
rate in his deſcription, Its body vwifighbo 
eight inches long, and its tail twelve . 
— Poke 
Condaminc's Voy. $3. malic 


Vox. 
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and it was an inhabitant of the banks 
of the Amazons. 1 


b Tux MAUCAUCO. 


THIS is a beautiful animal, about 
the ſize of a common cat; but the body 
and limbs are ſlenderer, and of a longer 
make, It has a tail double the length 
f its body, covered with fur, and al- 
ernately marked with broad rings of 
ack and white. But what is princi- 
ally remarked, is the largeneſs of its 
yes} which are ſurrounded with a broad 
ack ſpace. The end of its noſe is black, 
ie face white, and the ears ereck. The 
ad is covered with dark aſnh- eoloured 
ir ; the back and fides with a red aſh- 
our; and all the hair is foft, gloſſy, 
d delicate, ſmooth to the touch, and 
ef like the pile of velvet. When it 
eps, it brings its noſe to its belly, and 
tail over its head. Its hinder-legs 
much longer than thoſe before. Jr 
a native of Madagaſcar and the 
ighbouring iſlands. It is a gentle 
mal, and though it reſembles the 
nkey in many reſpects, it has neither 
malice nor its miſchief, Like the 
Vor. II. O monkey, 
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monkey, however, it ſeems to be per- 
2tually in motion; and moves, like and 
all four-handed animals, in an oblique] reſet 
direction. Theſe animals are very 
cleanly, their cry is weak, and, when 
young, they are very eaſily tamed. In Taz 
a wild ſtate they go in troops of about 
thirty or forty. 
5 T. 
| | of t] 
TRE MONGOOZ. longe 
5 from 
THE mongooz, or woolly maucauco neck 
is alſo a native of Madagaſcar. It i differ 
ſmaller than the former, and has a ſoff nd fa 
gloſſy thick fur, a little curled oi in the 
waved ; of a deep browniſh aſn- colour de nc 
The eyes are black, with orange- co The c 
loured circles round the pupil; an eerall 
the tail, which is of one uniform core w. 
lour, is very long. The breaſt ant ar 
belly are white, and the hands an nhabi 
feet duſky and naked, All the nails alatura 
flat, except that on the inner- toe of th offenſi 
hind-feet. Theſe animals are about, 
the ſize of a cat, and are of vario 
colours; ſometimes they have white c 
yellow paws, and a face wholly brow | 
or black. They ſleep on trees, live off THI 
Fruits, are very ſportive, good-natureqFfmark 
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and delicate. Their actions ſomewhat 
reſemble thoſe of a monkey, 


— © mn. Wm. AR... 


Tas VARI, ox BLACK MAU- 
e - CAUCO. + 


THIS animal 1s larger than either 
of the former, and its hair is much 
longer. It may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt, by the hair round the 

„neck ſtanding out like a ruff. It alſo 

\M differs in its diſpoſition, which is fierce 

and ſavage ; and it makes ſo loud a noiſe 

in the woods, that it is eaſy to miſtake 
the noiſe of two for that of an hundred. 

The colour of the whole animal is ge- 

nerally black; though ſometimes they 

ae white, ſpotted with black; but the 
ſet are black. This creature is alſo an 
inhabitant of Madagaſcar ; and, though 

naturally fierce, is very gentle and in- 

offenſive, when tamed, 
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o | | 
col THE lori, or tail-leſs maucauco is 
reWemarkable for the ns rh” of its 
an@F'gure. In proportion to its ſize, it is 
- the 
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the longeſt of all other animals; hav- W blac 


ing nine vertebræ in the loins, and abo 
other quadrupeds have only ſeven. It ſeve 
has no tail, which makes the body ap- inof 
pear ſtill longer. It reſembles thoſe of Ml ſhey 
the maki kind in its hands, feet, and we 
ſnout, and in the gloſſy qualities of its keep 
hair. It is a tame, harmleſs, little Jam: 
animal, and is about the ſize of a 
ſquirrel. It is a native of Ceylon and 


Bengal, where it lives in the woods 

and feeds on fruits. It is fond of eggs, 

and will greedily devour ſmall birds. 1 
e | and t 
: | 1 the r 
TRE YELLOW MAUCAUQO. lang, 
1 ö road 
+ THIS animal has a ſhort duſky noſeWrel : 

{mall eyes, and ſhort ears, which ar from 
broad, and placed at a great diſtancFWot th 
from each other. The head is flat an The | 
broad; and the legs and thighs ſhorts coy 
and very thick. It has five toes to each black 
foot, which are ſeparated, and ſtandingÞoath 
all forward. The hair is ſhort, foftMive tc 


and gloſſy ; and the colour on the head 
back, and fides, is yellow mixed witlfWnable 
hlack... The cheeks, the inſide of tif 
legs, and the belly are yellow. Ib 
tall is of a bright tawny, an 
37 1 1 ac 


* . 


about nineteen inches, and the tail 
ſeventeen. This animal is ſportive and 
inoffenſive. One of this kind was 
WM ſhewn in London, in 1968, which, if 
re may rely on the veracity of its 
Ml keeper, came from the mountains of 
c | 
a 


Jamaica. | 

d 9 5 5 Ty 

; Tux FLYING MAUCAUCO. 

85 | | . 

| IT has a long head, a ſmall mouth 
and teeth, and ſmall round ears. From 
the neck to the hands, and from the 

. Whands to the hinder-feet, extends a 


broad ſkin, like that of a flying ſquir- 
rel : the ſame ſkin 1s alſo continued 
from the hinder-feet to the extremity 
of the tail, which is included in it. 
The body and the outfide of this ſkin 
s covered with ſoft hair, hoary, or 


cloathed with ſoft yellow down. It has 
ive toes on each foot, and the claws 
we ſlender, ſharp, and ctooked, which 
enables it to adhere ſtrongly to what- 
erer it faſtens on. This animal is about 
mree feet long, and its tail, which is 


3 Is 
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black. The length of the body is 


black and aſn- colour. The legs are 


ery ſlender, 18 1.25 a ſpan long. It | 
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0 De Dos. 
is a native of the Molucca iſles, and 
Philippines, and feeds on the fruits of 
trees. It is a ſpecies very diſtinct fro 
the bat, and flying ſquirrel. 


- ANIMALS or n DOG KIND 


THIS claſs of animals may be prin 
cipally diſtinguiſhed by their clay 
which have no ſheath, like thoſe of the 
cat kind ; by their having fix cutting 
teeth, and two canine in each jaw 
alſo by their having five toes before 
and four behind. But, though this 1 
-2nvariable in the wild ſpecies, ſuch a 

the wolf, &c. the common dogs hay 
| uently five toes on each feot. Th 
tail of thoſe of the dog kind bends to 
wards the left, a character common t 
the whole ſpecies, and firft diſcovere 
by Linnæus. 4 
: The dog is the moſt intelligent of: 
known . quadrupeds, and the acknow 
ledged friend of mankind. It ſeen 
beyond the power of ill- uſage to {ut 
due the faithful and conſtant qualiti 
"inherent in him. The dog, excluf 
of the beauty of his form, his ſwif 
neſs, and his vivacity, poſſeſſes all tho 
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internal qualifications that can endear 
himſelf to man. In his domeſtic ſtate, 

his ſole ambition is the deſire to pleaſe. 

With a kind of affectionate humility. 

he crouches before his maſter, and is 
happy to offer his ſtrength, his cou- 

rage, and all his uſeful talents, for his 

ſervice. He waits his orders, and im- 

plicitly obeys them :. he conſults his 

looks, and perfectly underſtands them. 
He is friendly, without intereſt, grate- 

ful for the ſlighteſt favours, and ſooner 
forgets 1njuries than benefits. His only 

aim 1s to be ſerviceable ; his only terror. 
to diſpleaſe. He licks the hand juſt 
raiſed to ſtrike him, and. difarms re- 

ſentment by ſubmiſſion. Ever affidu- 

ous in ſerving his maſter, he is alſo a 
friend to his friends, and indifferent to- 
all the reſt. , AN 


Hiſtory, ſays Mr. Pope, is more full 
id 


of examples of the fidelity of dogs 
than of friends. Homer's account of 
Ulyfles's dog Argus, is the moſt pa- 
thetic imaginable, all the circumſtances: 
conſidered, and an excellent proof of 
the old bard's good-nature. Ulyſſes. 
had left him at Ithaca, when he em- 
barked for Troy, and found him at his. 
81 ; return 
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return after twenty years. Mr. Pope 
thus deſcribes it in verſe. 


0 When wiſe Ulyſſes from SH native 
coaſt 


Long kept by wars, and long by tem- 


peſts. toſt, 

Arriv'd at laſt, poor, old, diſguis'd, 
alone, 

To all his friends, and ev'n his queen 
unknown; 

Chang'd as he was, with age, and toils, 
and cares, 

Furrow”d his rev'rend face, and white 
his hairs,” | 

In his own palace forc'd to aſk his 
bread, 

Scorn'd by 'thoſe flaves his former 
bounty fed; 

Forgot of all his own domeſtic crew, 

The faithful dog alone his rightful 


maſter knew! 


Unfed, unhous'd, neglected entheclay, 


Like an old n, ee now caſhier'd he 
la 
| Touch'd XY reſentment of angrateful 
| man, 
And longing to behold his antient lord 
again. 
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Him when he ſaw—he roſe and crawl'd 
| to meet 
('T'was all he cou'd) and tuen l, and 
| kiſs'd his feet, 
Seiz d with dumb joy—then falling by 
his ade, 
Own'd his returning lord, look'd up, 
and dy'd! 


Plutarch, relating how the Athenians. 
were obliged to abandon Athens in the 
time of Themiſtocles, ſteps back again 
out of the way of his hiſtory, purely 
to deſcribe the lamentable cries and 
kowlings of the poor dogs they left 
behind. He makes mention of one, 
that followed his maſter acroſs the ſea 


to Salamis, where he died, and was 


honoured with a tomb by the Atheni- 
ans, who gave the name of The Dog's- 
Grave, to > that part of the iſland where 
he was buried. This reſpe& to a do 

in the moſt polite people of the wor d 
is very obſervable. 

The dog is of great importance to us 
when at night the guard of the houſe 1 is 
committed to his care, he ſeems proud 
of the charge ; he continues a watch- 
ful centinel, 'oes his rounds, ſcents 
ſtrangers at a ce, and a | 
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„„ Dos. 
of his being upon duty. This animal 
alſo, excited by his friendſhip for man- 
kind, exerts a degree of ſuperiority over 
all animals that require human protec- 
tion. His voice is more readily obeyed 
by the flock and the herd, than even 
that of the ſhepherd and the herdſman. 
He conduQts them, and defends them 
from danger, and confiders their ene- 
mies as his own. 5 
Multitudes of dogs are found wild, 
or rather without maſters, in Congo, 
Lower Ethiopia, and towards the Cape 
of Good-Hope: they are red-haired, 
have ſlender bodies, and turned- up 
tails, like greyhounds: others are found 
that reſemble hounds. They go in 
great packs, and attack lions, tigers, 
and elephants, but are frequently killed 
by them. There are great numbers of 
wild dogs in South- America, which are 
derived from the European race; for 
the dog was unknown in America be- 
fore it was introduced there by the 
Europeans. They breed in holes, like 
rabbit- holes; and, when they are found 
young, will inſtantly attach themſelves 
to mankind, nor will they afterwards 
deſert their maſters, or ever join them- 
ſelves to the wild dogs again. Theſe 
mn 
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are very vigilant, and excellent in the 
"| | 1 N 
The dog is the only animal whoſe 
fidelity is unſhaken; almoſt the only 
one who knows his name, and anſwers to 
the domeſtic call; the only one that, 
when he miſſes his maſter, expreſſes 
his loſs by his complaints; and almoſt 
the only one who can readily find his 
way home, after he has been carried to 
a diſtant place. | 
Of all animals the dog is the moſt 
ſuſceptible of change in 1ts form ; the 
varieties of this animal being too man 
for even the moſt careful deſcriber to 
mention: each will mix with the other, 
and produce varieties ſtill more unlike 
the original ſtock, The climate, the 
food, and the education make ſtrong 
impreſſions upon this animal, and pro- 
duce alterations in its ſhape, colour, 
hair, and ſize; and in every thing but 
its nature. The ſame dog carried from 
one climate to another, ſeems to be- 
come another animal; and different 4 
breeds appear to be as much ſeparated, ©?! 
as any two animals the moſt diſtin in | l 
nature. In ſhort they are different un 
every thing but the internal conforma- | 
don of their parts; it is that which | 
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diſtinguiſhes the ſpecies, and keeps the 
animal diſtinct from all others. It is 
indeed the peculiar conformation of 
the parts, and the power of producing 
an animal that can reproduce, that 
marks the kind, and approximates forms 
that do not ſeem made for each other, 
We may therefore venture to pro- 
nounce all dogs to be of one kind ; but 
which of them is the original, from 
whence ſuch a variety. of deſcendants 
have prong; is not eaſily to be deter- 

mined. Mr. Buffon makes the chien 
de berger, the ſhepherd's-dog, or what 

is ſometimes called le-chien-loup, or 
wolf-dog, the original of all; it being 
naturally the moſt ſenſible; and be- 
comes, without diſcipline, almoſt in- 
ſtantly, the guardian of the flocks, and 
keeps them within bounds ; reducing 
the ftragplers to their proper limits, 
and defending them from the attacks 
of the wolves, We have this variety 
in England, but it is both ſmall and 
weak. Thofe of France, and the Alps, 
are much ftronger and larger. They 
are ſharp-noſed and fharp-eared, are 
very hairy, efpecially about the neck, 

and have their tails turned up or curled. 
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Upon comparing other animals with 
the dog internally, the wolf and the 


fox appear to have the moſt perfect re- 


ſemblance; it is probable, therefore, 


that the dog which moſt nearly reſem- 


bles thoſe, 1s the original animal of its 
kind. Hence Mr. Buffon is of opi- 
nion, that, as the ſhepherd's-dog is of 
all animals of this kind the moſt like 
the wolf or the fox, it muſt certainly 
be the primitive animal. The dogs 
that have run wild in America, and in 


Congo, approach this form. Thoſe of 


diberia, Lapland, Iceland, the Cape 
of Good-Hope, Madagaſcar, Madura, 
Calicut, and Nan have all pricked 
ears, and a long noſe, and nearly re- 


ſemble the ſhepherd's-dog. Many of 


theſe dogs are alſo to be found in the 


temperate climates, particularly among 
thoſe, who, preferring uſefulneſs to 
beauty, employ an animal that does 
not require much inſtruction to be 


therefore be conſidered as the primi- 
ive ſtock from whence theſe varieties 
e all derived: he is the ſtem of that ge- 
tealogical tree, which has been branch- 
id out into every part of the world. 
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158 The Dos. 
Among the Turks, dogs are never 
admitted into their houſes, though the 
provide for them and ſupply them wit 
meat. They will not deſtroy them, be- 
cauſe they feed upon dead carcaſſes and 
£<arrion, which may happen to he ex- 
poſed to the air, and by that means 
event its being infectious. There is 
indeed ſcarce any thing ſo nafty, that a 
dog refules to eat; for a piece of ſtink- 
ing dead horſe is as great a delicacy to 
hin, as an ortolan to an epicure. When 
fleſh is not to be obtained, the dog will 
feed upon many things of the vegetable 
kind, though he is always much fonder 
of the forme. 8 
A dog has the moſt exquiſite noſe o 
any animal, for he will diſtinguiſh his 
maſter by the ſmell among ten thou- 
ſand people; and by this means he can 
urſue his footſteps though it be a con- 
derable time after he has paſſed, The 
nearer a dog approaches the game, the 
- louder he barks, with intent perhaps tq 
terrify the animal purſued, and make 
it flacken its pace. mph oat 
In ſome parts of Siberia, they make 
uſe of dogs as they do of horſes, an 
train them up to draw carriages fron 
one inn to another, 1 
9 h Whet 
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When his maſter is attacked, the dog 
will defend him to the utmoſt of his 


ower; and when his maſter dies, he 
P , 


ſeems to lainent his loſs; and ſome 
have been known to pine away, and 
die with grief upon theſe occaſions, 
Dogs have great ſenſibility ; I have 
many times accidentally trodden upon 
a dog, and have afterwards expreſſed 
my concern by ſuch tokens as the ani- 
mal perfectly underſtood. The dog 
indeed would naturally cry out, as the 
pain extorted from him thoſe com- 
plaints ; but he ould afterwards fawn 
upon me, and, in the moſt eloquent 
language, beg I would not make my- 
ſelf wien : for, as it was an accident, 
he perfectly forgave me. But, when! 
have ſtruck, or otherwiſe hurt a d 
intentionally, he has convinced me, by 
his behaviour, that he confidered the 
intent as conftituting the crime. 
The dog was conſecrated to Mer- 
eury, as the moſt vigilant and crafty 
of all the gods; becauſe watchful- 
neſs and ſagacity are the properties of 
that animal. The fleſh of young dogs 
was reckoned ſo pure, that it was of- 
tered in ſacrifice to the gods, accord- 
ing to Pliny ; and the Hell of dogs was 
| P'2 -. orved - 


160 The Dos. 
ſerved 1 in repaſts prepared for the 
gods. Theſe animals were held in great 
veneration by the Egyptians; but their 
reſpect diminiſhed greatly, when after 
Cambyſes had killed Apis, and cauſed 
him to be thrown into the lay-ſtall, the 
dog alone, of all animals, went to feed 
on his carcaſe. The Romans crucified 
one every year, as a puniſhment, be- 
cauſe the dogs had not warned them 
by barking, of the arrival of the Gauls, 
who beſieged the Capitol. There was 
a country in Ethiopia, fays Z/Elian, 
whol2 inhabitants had a dog for their 
king ; and they received his careſſes or 
e e as tokens of his favour or 
anger. Round the temple dedicated to 
Vulcan upon mount Atna, there are 
ſacred dogs, ſays the ſame writer, who, 
as it they were endued with reaſon, 
fawn upon thoſe that approach the tem- 
ple with modeſty and devotion ; but 
they bite and devour thoſe whoſe hands 
are unclean, and drive away men an 
women who come to rendezvous there. 
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Tux SHEPHERD's DOG. 

THE ſhepherd's dog, when tranſ- 
ported into the temperate climates, and 
among civilized people, ſuch as Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, will be 
diveſted of his ſavage air, his pricked 
ears, his rough, long, and thick hair; 
and, merely from the influence of cli- 
mate and food, become a matin, a 
maſtiff, or an hound, Theſe three 
ſeem to be the immediate deſcendants 
of the ſhepherd's dog; and from them 
the other varieties are produced. This 
is the canis domeſticus of Ray. 


Taz HOUND. 


THE hound is an animal well known 
for its uſe in hunting. There are three 
ſorts, though all produced by the ſame 
dam. viz. the hound, the harrier, and 
the beagle. The ears are long and 

endulous) the noſe blunt, the mouth 
arge, and their barking or opening, 
loud and deep. This animal, when 
tranſported into Spain or Barbary, 
where the hair of all quadrupeds be- 
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162 The Dos. 
_ comes ſoft and long, will be converted 


into the land-ſpamiel, and the water 
ſpaniel ; and thoſe of different fizes. 


TuE SPANIEL. 


FROM the name it may be ſuppoſed 
that we are indebted to Spain for this 
breed. Theſe animals vary in ſize, 
from the ſetting-dog to the ſpringing 
ſpaniels, and ſome of the little lap- 
dogs. This kingdom has long been re- 
markable for producing excellent dogs 
of this ſort; great care having been 
taken to preſerve the breed in the ut- 
moſt purity. They are ſtill diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Engliſh ſpa- 
niels; and, notwithſtanding the deriva- 
tion of the name, it is probable they 
are natives of Great-Britain. The 
pointer, which is a dog of foreign ex- 
traction, was unknown to our anceſ- 
tors. The finder was another ſpecies 
uſed in fowling; and was the fame 3s 
our water-ſpaniel. 
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Tur GREYHOUND. 


THE greyhound, or grehound is the 
fwifteſt of all dogs, and purſues a hare 
by the fight, and not by the ſmell. 
Its head and legs are long; and the 


body is ſo exceeding ſlender, that it 


appears to be peculiarly adapted to- 
running ſwiftly. It was formerl 
eſteemed the firſt in rank among dogs, 
as appears from the foreſt laws of king 
Canute, who enacted that no perſon 
under the degree of a gentleman, thould 
preſume to keep a greyhound, Its 
varieties are the Spaniſh greyhound, 
which is ſmall and ſmooth ; and the 
Oriental greyhound, which is tall and 
fender; with very pendulous ears, and 
long hair on the tail. 


Tux IRISH GREYHOUND. 


THIS animal, which is alſo called 
the great Iriſh wolf-dog, 1s very rare, 
even in the only country in the world 
where it is to be found, It is kept ra- 
ther for ſhew than uſe, there being no 
tonger any walves in Ireland. This 

animal 


— 
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animal is extremely beautiful and ma- 
jeſtic, and the largeſt of the dog kind 
to be ſeen in the world. Mr. Buffon 
ſuppoſes theſe are the true Moloſſian 
dogs of the antients; but does not give 
his reaſons for ſuch a ſuppoſition. If 
theſe animals are carried into other 
countries, they ſoon degenerate ; and, 
even at home, they quickly alter ex- 
' cept great care is taken to prevent it. 
Formerly they were employed in clear- 
ing the iſland of wolves, which greatly 

infeſted it: but theſe being deſtroyed, 
the dogs alſo are wearing away ; as if 
nature intended to blot out the ſpecies, 
when they had no further ſervices to 
perform. = 


Tag DANISH DOG. 


THIS is alſo a large dog, and is 
more {lender than the maſtiff, which he 
reſembles, except that his head is flen- 
derer and longer. The colour of theſe 
animals is generally of a yellowiſh 
brown, though ſome of them are grey, 
and others quite black. They carry 

their tails. turned up, and have a large 
high forchead. Perhaps of this kind 
were the dogs of Epirus, mentioned by 
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De Dos. 
Ariftotle, lib. III. ch. xx1. or thoſe of 


Albania, ſo beautifully deſcribed by 
Pliny, lib. VIII. ch. xL. 


Taz MASTIFF. 


THE maſtiff is an animal of great 
fe and ſtrength, and a very loud bark- 
er. The head is very large; the lips are 
alſo large, and hanging down on each 
fide. It has a fine noble countenance. 
Caius informs us that three of theſe 
were reckoned a match for a bear, and 
four for a lion: but, from an experi- 
ment made 1n the tower by James the 
Firſt, the lion was found an unequal 
match to only three of them. Two of 
the dogs were diſabled in the combat, 
but the third obliged the lion to ſeek for 
fafety by flight *. Great-Britain was 
fa noted for its maſtiffs, that the Ro- 
man emperors appointed an officer in 
this iſland, whole whole buſineſs was 
to breed, and tranſmit from hence to 
the amphitheatre, ſuch as would prove 
equal to the combats. The maſtiff is 
utually kept for guarding houſes, yards, 
and other places. . 
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; Tur BULL-DOG. Hh 


THE noſe of this animal is ſhort, 

and the under-jaw longer than the up- 
per. It is a ſtrong, — and cruel 
creature, and frequently bites before it 
barks, It is peculiar to England; and 
fince the barbarous cuſtom of bull- 
baiting has declined, the breed is be- 
come more ſcarce, This animal has 
a large thick head, and carries its tail 
turned upwards. _ 


Tur PUG-DOG. 
IHE pug-dog, or Dutch maſtiff, is 


an innocent reſemblance of the bull- 
dog, but much ſmaller. He has a 
black muzzle, a flat noſe, and yellowiſh 
brown hair, with a tail turned up in a 
curl. The ears are uſually cut of 
from thoſe ſort of dogs, to render their 
heads rounder. Some of them have a 
black liſt along the back. It appears 
to be a uſeleſs animal, and to want 
| that this tribe generally 
poſſeſs. It is entirely domeftic, 85 

W1 
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will never follow its maſter to any 
conſiderable diſtance, 


Tur GAZE-HOUND. 


THIS animal obtained the name of 
gaze-hound, from its hunting by the 
eye, and not by the ſcent. It hunted 
indifferently the fox, hare, or buck: 
It would fel 
deer, purſue it by the eye, if loft for 


a time, recover it again by its fingular | 


diſtinguiſhing faculty: and, if the 
animal ſhould rejoin the herd, the gaze- 
hound would fix unerringly on the 
ſame. This ſpecies 1s either loſt or 
unknown among us. 


TuE TERRIER, 


THE terrier is a ſmall rough kind 
of hound, made uſe of to hunt the fox 
or the badger out of their holes, or ra- 
ther, by their barking, to give notice 


in what part of their kennel they reſide, 


when the ſportſmen intend to dig them 


Tux 


ect from the herd the ſineſt 
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Ta BLOODHOUND. 


THE bloodhound was held in great 
eſteem by our anceſtors. Its buſinek 
was to recover any game that had 
eſcaped. wounded from the hunter, or 
had been killed and ſtolen out of the 
foreſt, But in thoſe days, when the 
country was leſs peopled than at pre- 


ſent, it was more Ht 4s in hunting 


thieves and robbers by their foot-ſteps. 
At this time, the country being every 
where peopled, this variety is entirely 
worn out, 


Tue LEYMMER, 


_ THIS animal was of a kind that 
hunted both by ſcent and fight, and in 
the form of its body partook of the 
hound and the greyhound. It was led 
in a leyme or | Andy from whence it 
received its name. It is a ſpecies at 
preſent unknown to us. 


Tux 


ANII 


Tur TUMBLER. 


THE tumbler, which is alſo called 
the rabbit dog, looks like a ſmall grey- 
hound. This animal ſeems to be at 
play when he purſues his game. When 
he goes into a warren, he neither barks 
nor runs after the rabbits ; but, feem- 
ingly 1nattentive, approaches ſo near 
as to come within reach, and then 


ſeizes them by a ſudden ſpring. 


Tux LAP-DOG. 


THE lap-dog is of various kinds 
and fizes. The Malteſe little dogs 
were as much eſteemed by the fine la- 
dies of paſt times, as thote of Bologna 
are among the modern. Small ones are 
generally preferred, but the more auk- 
ward and extraordinary they are, the 
more they are prized, 


Tux SMALL DANISH DOG. 


THIS is a very gentle and play ful 
animal, and reſembles the harlequin * 
EL | ut 
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but is ſhorter, The head is round, 
the eyes large, and the noſe ſmall and 
ſlender, 


Tax HARLEQUIN-DOG, 


THIS animal reſembles the Daniſh 
dog, but it is longer, and generally 
black and white ; though ſometimes 
white and of a cinnamon colour, 
There are alſo ſeveral other varieties 
of them. : 


Tux CUR-DOG. 


THE cur-dog, which is alfo called 
the houſe-dog, is as large as a fox, 
with upright cars, and a kind of woolly 
hair bencath the tail, Theſe are gene- 
rally mungrels, and conſequently the 


ſhapes and fizes of them muſt be ex- 


ceedingly different. 


Tur Stock- DOS. 


: THIS animal is remarkable for its 
long curled hair, of which it has Rows 
YOY * 


The Dod. "4 
large quantities, that ſome of the white 
ſort have the appearance of ſheep ; 
but their ſhape is very different, and 
they have ſo large a quantity on the 
head, that they ſeem to he almoft 
blinded with it. 


Taz TURKISH DOG, 


THE animal called the Turkiſh dog 
differs from the reſt of the kind, in be- 
ing entirely without hair. The ſkin is 
bare, and of a fleſh colour, with brown 
ſpots. They ſeem to be of the ſmall 
Naniſh breed, brought into a warm 
climate, where, by a ſucceſſion of ge- 
nerations, they became diveſted of 
their hair. They are, therefore, ex- 
tremely chilly, and unahle to endure 
the cold of our climate, and ſhiver in 
the midft of ſummer. 


Tux LION-DOG. 


THE lion-dog reſembles in minia- 
ture the animal from whence it takes its 
name. The hair of the fore-part is 
very long, and that of the hinder-part 
extremely ſhort. The noſe is ſhort; 
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the tail is long, and tufted at che point, 
like that of a lion. But notwithſtand- 
ing it ſo much reſembles the lion, it is 
extremely feeble, timid, and inactive. 
It came originally from Malta, where 


ir is {6 very ſmalſ that women carry it 
about in their ſleeves. | 


& X F & & * 


When firſt u helped, the * is not 
a completely finiſhed animal. In thoſe 
which bring forth many at a time, the 
oung are not ſo es £4 as in thoſe 
which bring but one or two In gene- 
ra! their eyes are not opened till they 
are ten or twelve days old, during 
which time the bones of the {kull are 
not completed, the body 1s puffed up, 
the noſe is ſhort, and the whole body 
but indifferently ſketched out. In leis 
than a month the puppy begins to ex- 
erciſe all its ſenſes, and from thence 
makes haſty advances to its perfection. 
This animal is capable of reproducing 
at the age of twelve months; it goes 
nine weeks with young, and lives to 
about the age of tweve years. 
When a dog has committed a theft, 
he flinks away with his tail between 
9 his 


ä oe - 40 
his legs. He can hardly ever be ſaid 
to ſweat; but, when hot, he foams, and 
hangs out bis tongue. Before he lies 
down, he goes ſeveral times round the 
ſpot; and his ſleep is attended with a 
quick ſenſe of hearing: it is alſo cer- 
tain that he frequently dreams. 

Water appears to be more neceſſary 

to the dog than food ; he drinks fre- 

quently, t ough not abundantly, and | 
it is imagined he runs mad when 


abridged of water. This dreadful ma- | 
lady 1s the greateſt inconvenience that 5 
reſults from the keeping this faithful 
domeſtic : but it is a diforder not ſo | 
frequent as the terrors of the timorous It 
would ſuppoſe; and the dog has been 


frequently accuſed of madneſs without 


Tue WOLF. 
THE wolf has a long head, a pointed | 


nofe, ears ſharp and ereR, a long buſhy . 
tail, long legs, and longiſh hair. He 
has large teeth, and is taller than a large 
greyhound. His colour 1s generally a 
pale brown, tinged with yellow, tho? 
ſometimes found white, and, in Cana- 
Q 3 day 
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da, ſometimes black. The feature 
which principally diſtinguiſhes the vi- 
_ fage of che wolf from that of the dog is 


the eyes, which opens ſlantingly up- 
wards, if the ſame direction with the 


noſe; but in the dog it opens more at 
right angles with the noſe... 
he wolf ſo nearly refembles the dog, 


both externally and internally, that he 
ſeems modelled upon the fame plan. 
But his nature is ſo very different, that 


he only preſerves the ill qualities of the 
dog, without any of the good ones. 
Theſe two animals are indeed fo differ- 
ent in their diſpoſitions, that they have 
a perfect antipathy to each other, A 
dog that is ſtronger, and ſenſible of his 
ſtrength, briſtles up at the ſight of a 
wolf, teſtifies his animoſity, valiantly 
attacks him, endeavours to put him to 
flight, and does all that is in his power 
to rid himſelf of a preſence that is hate- 
ful to him. They never meet without 
either flying or fighting. If the wolf is 
vitorious, he devours his prey: the 
dog is more generous, and contents 
himſelf with his victory. 
"Wolves are cowardly, though cruel 
animals; they will fly the preſence of 
man, Except they are preiſed by hun- 
— | ger, 
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ger, when they prowl by night in vaſt 
droves through villages, and deſtro 

any perſons they meet. Thoſe which 
have once had a taſte of human fleſh, 
give it the preference; and, perhaps, if 
they were ſufficiently powerful, would 
eat no other. They have been ſeen fol- 
lowing armies, ind arriving in numbers 
. upon the field of battle, where they 
devoured ſuch dead bodies as were 
ſtrewed upon the earth, or negligent]: 
interred. Thoſe, indeed, which have 
once fed upon human fleſh, chooſe 
ever after to attack mankind, and fall 
upon the ſhepherd rather than his flock. 
Their time of pregnancy is about 
three months and an half, and the 
young wolves are found from the latter 
end of April to the beginning of July, 
When the ſhe wolves are near the time 
of bringing forth, they prepare a ſoft 
bed of moſs in ſome retired place. 
They uſually ans from five to nine at 
a litter. The cubs, like thole of the 


bitch, are brought forth blind; the dam 
ſuckles them ſome weeks, and early in- 


ſtruts them to eat fleſh, which ihe 
prepares for them, by chewing it tirſt 
herſelf. The cubs do not leave the den 
where they have been littered, till they 


Ale 


gligently 
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are about fix weeks or two months old; 
after which they follow the dam for ſe- 


veral months, and, when they are at- 


tacked, ſhe defends them with all her 
ſtrength, and more than uſual feroci- 
ty. At other times the female is more 
timorous than the male; but, at that 


ſeaſon, ſhe becomes bold and fearleſs, 


chooſing by her own example to teach 
her young ones future courage. The 
long continuance of the wolf's preg- 


_y is ſufficient to make a diſtinc- 


tion between that animal and the dog. 
That it is an animal of its own par- 
ticular ſpecies, is likewiſe evident 
from the — fierceneſs of the eyes, the 
howl inſtead of barking, and the great- 


er duration of its life, which is ſup- 


poſed to be about twenty-one years. 


Of all animals, the wolf's appetite 
for animal food 1s one of the moſt vehe- 


ment, and he has various methods of 


ſatisfying this appetite. Nature has 
given him ſtrength 


, cunning, agility, 


and all thoſe requiſites which quality 
an animal for purſuing, overtaking, 
and conquering its prey; notwithſtand- 
ing which, the wolf moſt frequent! 
dies of hunger, Being long proſcribed, 
and a reward offered for his head, he 1s 
I obliged 
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obliged to fly from human habitations, 
and make the foreſt his place of reſi- 
dence. Naturally dull and cowardly, 
he is frequently reduced to the verge of 
famine, when he becomes ingenious 
from want, and courageous from ne- 
ceſſity. When preſſed with hunger, he 
braves danger, and ventures to attack 


thoſe animals which are under the protec- 


tion of man, ſuch as lambs, ſheep, oreven 
dogs themſelves ; for all animal food 1s 
then equally agreeable. The wolf preys 
on all kinds of animals, but, in cales 
of neceſſity, will feed upon carrion. 
Horſes generally defend themſelves 
againſt their attacks, but all weaker 
animals fall a prey to them. Through- 
out France the peaſants are obligell 
W to houſe their flocks. 

t is not certainly known when 
wolves were extirpated in Scotland; 
but, according to Hollingſhead *, they 


were very noifome to the flocks there 


in 1577. However, we learn from 
good authority, that none are to be 
found there at preſent. Mr. Buffon, 
who ſays there are wolves in Scotland at 
this time, muſt certainly have been miſ- 
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informed +. King Edgar is ſaid to be 
the firſt who endeavoured to rid this 
kingdom of ſuch diſagreeable inmates, 
by commuting the puniſhments for 
certain crimes into the acceptance of a 
number of wolves tongues from each 
offender. In Wales, he converted the 
tax of gold and filver into an annual 
tribute of three hundred wolves heads. 
We find, however, that ſome centuries 
after the reign of that Saxon monarch, 
theſe Hai bg, were again ſo much 1n- 
creaſed, as to become the object of 
royal attention: Edward the Firſt 
iſſued out his mandate to Peter Corbet, 
to ſuperintend and aſſiſt in the deſtruc- 
tion of them in the ſeveral counties of 


Glouceſter, Worceſter, Hereford, Sa- 


lop, and Stafford. Camden informs 
us, that certain perſons at Wormhill, 


in the county of Derby, held their 


lands by the duty of hunting and 
taking the wolves that infeſted the 
country, whence they were ſtiled 
Walve-bunt. Wolves were ſo plenty in 
Yorkſhire in the reign of Athelſtan, 
that a retreat was built at Flixton, in 
that county, to defend paſſengers from 


— 
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devoured by them, 8 
They infeſted Ireland many centu- 
ties after they were extirpated in Eng- 
land, for there are accounts of ſome 
being found there as late as the year 
1710. The wolf is now an inhabitant 
of Europe, Afia, Africa, and Ameri- 
ca, but not ſo high as the arctic circle. 
The vaſt foreſts on the European con- 
tinent will always preſerve them. The 
wolves of North America are the ſmall- 
eſt, and, when reclaimed, are the dogs 
of the natives, Thoſe of Senegal are 
the largeſt and fierceſt, and they prey 
in company with the lion. 
Beſides being hunted with greyhounds 


and harriers, wolves are taken and de- 


ſtroyed bf hg means: they are ſecured 
in traps, by poiſoned carcaſſes prepared 


and placed for that purpoſe, and caught 


in pit-falls, We are informed by 
 Gelſner, that a friar, a woman, and a 
wolf, were all taken in one of theſe 
pit-falls in the ſame night; that the 


woman loſt her ſenſes with the 1 


the friar his reputation, and the wol 


his life. But notwithſtanding every art 


that 1s practiſed to deſtroy them, wolves 
multiply amazingly in thoſe countries 
"I . Where 


the wolves, chat they ſhould not be e 
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where the woods are plenty. France, 
Spain, and. Italy are greatly infeſted 
with then: te tf 

Though this creature may be uſeful 
in North-America, and may be taught 
to perform the offices of a dog, it is 
a very noxious animal in Europe, and 
nothing belonging to him is of an 
value, except his ſkin. Of this the 
furriers make a covering that is both 
durable and warm, though coarſe and 
inelegant. His fleſh is difliked by all 
other animals, no other creature being 
known to eat the wolf's fleſh, except 
the wolf himſelf. When one of theſe 
animals receives a deſperate wound, he 
is followed by the reſt, who preſently 


_ diſpatch and devour. him. he wolf 


breathes a moſt fœtid vapour from his 
Jaws, and is, in every reſpect, offen- 
- tive: a ſavage aſpect, a frightful how], 
an inſupportable odour, fierce habits, 
d a perverſe diſpoſition, make him 
fable while living, and uſeleſs after 
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